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290 CORRESPONDENCE.—THE OTHER WORLD. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


TuE course of Prussia is evidently tend- 
ing to the virtual absorption of the small 
German States around her, — which would 
be an important step to the United Ger- 
many, the One Fatherland, which has so 
long been the earnest desire of “ Young 
Germany.” Hence the greater patience of 
the}Prussian eee with the illegal absolu- 
tism of the King. They feel that this can 
be righted hereafter. And although the 
cause of Prussia in her quarrel with Austria 
seems very unjust, yet, if Austria deserve 
not rough handling at her hands, she does 
deserve it for having joined in the attack 
upon Denmark. This view of the case, as 
regards a United Germany, explains the 
general consent in the attack upon the un- 
offending Northern neighbour. Schleswig 
Holstein only represents the question to 
Young Germany. 


In the last number, p. 210, we intended 
to speak of the close of Martin Holdfast ; 
but the printer changed it to dose. 


THE OTHER WORLD. 


Ir lies around us like a cloud, — 
A world we do not see ; 

Yet the sweet closing of an eye 
May bring us there to be. 


Its gentle breezes fan our cheek, 
Amid our ee A cares ; 

Its gentle voices whisper hope, 
And mingle with our prayers. 


Sweet hearts around us throb and beat, 
Sweet helping hands are stirred ; 
And palpitates the veil between 
With breathings almost heard. 


The silence, awful, deep, and calm, 
They have no power to break ; 
For mortal words are not for them 

To utter or partake. 


So thin, so soft, so sweet they glide, 
So near to press they seem, — 

They seem to lull us to our rest, 
And melt into our dream. 


And, in the hush of rest they bring, 
’Tis easy now to see 

How lovely and how sweet a pass 
The hour of death may be, — 


To close the eye, to close the ear, 
Wrapt in a trance of bliss, 





And, gently drawn in loving arms, 
To swoon to that from this ; 


Scarce knowing if we wake or sleep, 
asking where we are 
To feel all evil sink away, 
All sorrow and all care. 


Sweet souls around us watch us still, 
Press nearer to our side ; 

Into our thoughts, into our prayers, 
With gentle helpings glide. 


Let death between us be as nought, — 
A dried and vanished stream : 
Your joy be the reality ; 
Our suffering life, the dream. 
— Mrs. Stowe. 


THE MEETING. 


I mer her in the quiet lane 

One Sabbath morning early ; 

The sun was bright, although the rain 

Still glittered on the barley. 

The lark was singing to his mate ; 

The wild bells chimed their warning ; 
We paused awhile outside the gate ; 
We lingered till it was too late 

To go to church that morning! 


Again we met. The whisp’ring leaves 
Glanced nigh in sight and shadow ; 
The reapers piled the yellow sheaves ; 
The bees humm’d o’er the meadow. 
The royal sun rose up in state, 
Our marriage-day adorning : 
The bells rang out; wide stood the gate, 
And neither of us was too late 
To go to church that morning! 


TO-MORROW. 
BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


’ T18 late at night, and in the realm of sleep 

My little lambs are folded like the flocks ; 

From room to room I hear the wakeful clocks 

a2 the passing hour, like guards that 
ee 


Their solitary watch oa tower and steep ; 
Far off I hear the crowing of the cocks, 
And, through the opening door that time un- 


ocks, 
Feel the fresh breathing of To-morrow creep. 
To-morrow! the mysterious, unknown t, 
Who cries aloud: ‘‘ Remember e, 
And tremble to be happy with the rest.” 
And I make answer: “I am satisfied ; 


| I dare not ask; I know not what is best ; 


God hath already said what shall betide.” 
— Atlantic Monthly. 
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PRAED AND 
From The British Quarterly Review. 


(1.) The Poetical Works of Winthrop 
Mackworth Praed. New York: Red- 
field. 1860. 

(2.) The Poems of Winthrop Mack- 
worth Praed. With a Memoir, by the 
Rev. Derwent CoLERIDGE. Lon- 


don: Moxon. 1864. 
(3.) London Lyrics. By FREDERICK 
Locker. London: Pickering. 


(4.) A Selection from the Works of Fred- 
erick Locker. With Illustrations by 
Ricuarp Dorie. London: Moxon. 

(5.) The Times, The Telegraph, and other 
Poems. By J. Goprrey Saxe. 
London : Decten. 

(6.) Ballards. By W. M. THAckERAY. 
London: Bradbury and Evans. 

(7.) Translations. By Lord LYTTELTON 

‘ and the Right Hon. W. E. Grap- 
STONE. London: Quaritch. 

(8.) Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
September, 1819, and July, 1821. 

(9.) The Etonian. London: Colburn; 
Charles Knight. Fourth Edition. 1824. 

(10.) The Owl. London: Onwhyn. 


BETWEEN the death of Winthrop Mack- 
worth Praed and the publication of his 
works, there has been the interval of a 
quarter of a century. Now, although the 
highest and simplest poetry is always the 
same, poetry in its lower forms is liable to 
the fluctuations of fashion, and the musical 
iambics of the Laureate differ as widely 
from Scott’s ballad measure and Byron’s 
octave rhyme, as the ample crinoline of our 
daughters from the close-clinging drapery 
of our mothers in their maidenhood. Tt is 
easy to believe that such expressions as 


‘ Now lies the Earth all Danaé to the stars. . 
or, 


‘O’er the sun’s bright eye 
Drew the vast eyelidofaninky cloud. . .’ 


may, a few decades hence, be as distasteful 
to the public as the conceits of Donne and 
Cowley are to modern readers; but the se- 
vere simplicity of Wordsworth sets him 
above the caprices of literary fashion. The 
greatness of the one poet lies in the thought, 
of the other in the garb of the ine t 5 
and the sculptor who chisels a nymph in 
marble of Paros works for a more durable 
renown than the artiste who drapes for a 
drawing-room the belle of the season. If, 
when d’s poems were at le collect- 


ed, the public taste had found them flat 
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and insipid, it would not have been sur- 
prising. The very effervescence of aristo- 
cratic society—the light foam of the 
world’s champagne — furnished the materi- 
al of his airy verse: and where are the 
beauties whom he sang and the minor pol- 
iticians whom he ridiculed thirty years ago ? 
But we find that Praed’s best poems are as 
readable as ever; that their aroma has not 
perished; that they would delight us if 
written to-day. This proves them to con- 
tain some quality not to be found in ordi- 
nary vers de société. Among 
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‘The mob of gentlemen who write with ease,’ 


how few there are whose verses are worth 
reading a year after they are written! 

Now the theory has been started, we be- 
lieve by Mr. Palgrave, that such writing as 
Praed’s is not poetry, but merely verse. 
This is based on a narrow misconception of 
the limits of poetry. Just in the same way 
the romanticist will maintain that Horace, 
Boileau, Pope, were not poets. Our reply 
is that mere verse, however elegant and 
graceful, lacks that subtle quality which 
gives permanence to poems like the ‘ Rape 
of the Lock’ and the ‘ Every-day Charae- 
ters.’ That quality is essentially poetic. 
To understand its power, nothing is neces- 
sary except to compare Praed with his imi- 
tators, — especially the Americans. 

We prefer, however, at this point, to 
compare him with Thackeray. Of that 
great humorist Mr. Hannay has felicitously 
remarked, that ‘inside his fine sagacious 
common-sense understanding there was, so 
to speak, a pool of poetry, — like the implu- 
vium in the hall of a Roman house, which 
gave an air of coolness and freshness and 
nature to the solid marble columns and tes- 
selated floor’ Now this admirable com- 
parison applies equally to Praed. Praed 
was a man of society and of politics— 
Thackeray was a man who engaged in lit- 
erature as a serious profession— and each 
had within him a fountain of poetry, which 
at intervals came spontaneously to the sur- 
face. If the,poetic genius of these two wri- 
ters had not been balanced by an equal 
measure of other gifts, we might indeed 
have had more of their poetry, but it would 
not have been so well worth having. Lock- 
hart is another writer of the same class — 
novelist, politician, reviewer, yet at inter- 
vals a poet. It ap » as might a priori 
have been expected, that poetry is pro- 
duced by two classes of men, — those who 
are poets and nothing else, those who are 





poets and very much else. It would be 
‘ 
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vain to expect from the second class the 

rfect work which the first should feel 
ind to produce; but as compensation we 
get a peculiar piquancy, a characteristic fla- 
vour, a raciness which loftier poetry could 
not possess. In Wordsworth, the poet is 
greater than the man: in Praed, the man is 
greater than the poet. As we read the 
great ode on the intimations of immortality, 
or some of the nobler sonnets, or the song 
that was sung at the Feast of Brougham 
Castle, the personality of their author fades 
from the vision even of those who have 
seen the Patriarch of Poesy by the haunted 
marge of Rydal Mere: the immortal words 
sound like the utterance of some mystic 
oracle. But you cannot read a line of 
Praed without recalling the keen thought- 
ful face and clear bright eye of the young 
politician, the pride of Eton and Trinity, 
the brilliant barrister and debater and jour- 
nalist, the man whose capacity obtained for 
him the spontaneous confidence of Welling- 
ton and Peel. It is an unintelligent mis- 
take to assert that ‘ Praed, like Canning, 
was tempted from poetry by law and the 
House of Commons.’ Such men cannot be 
professional poets. The temptation was all 
the other way. Praed was now and then 
tempted from law and the House of Com- 
mons to a brief indulgence in poetry. 

His biographer, the Rev. Derwent Cole- 
ridge, has misapprehended this. The me- 
moir of Praed’s life is too much concerned 
with the literary aspect of his character. 
Brief as, through ill health, was his political 
career, it was both brilliant and important ; 
and there is a want of architectonic in pre- 
senting, merely as a poet, a man who was 
also a politician and publicist, and whom 
his opponent, Earl Russell, designated a 
‘rising statesman.’ It should be remem- 
bered that the poetic genius — 


‘ The vision and the faculty divine’ — 


has a double function. The mere production 
of poetry is, except in its supreme exercise 
by Homer, Shakespeare, Dante, Milton, 
ordsworth, and the like, of less actual 
value to the world than the influence of the 
tic powers on other pursuits. Sir William 
wan Hamilton was wont to say, ‘I live by 
mathematics, but I ama poet.’ The writer 
who showed that, as geometry is the science 
of pure space, so algebra is the science of 
0 time, assuredly was a poet. Now 
aed, to take a single example, — to 
politics the poetic faculty when hé ‘pro- 





posed, during the Reform Bill debates, that 
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where a county returned three members, 
each elector should have two votes only. 
He was the first to suggest this simple ar- 
rangement for giving a voice to minority. 
We limit the poetic faculty by strictly asso- 
ciating it with mere rhythmical forms. Po- 
etry may make, not only a statesman like 
Praed, or a mathematician like Hamilton, 
but also a great warrior or lawyer, or even 
a princely merchant. Mr. Coleridge’s me- 
moir would have been more satisfactory if 
he had apprehended Praed’s character in 
its integral form: and the ‘Poems’ them- 
selves would have given greater pleasure to 
the public if, rejecting a good deal of care- 
less and juvenile verse which the writer 
himself would not have reprinted, the edi- 
tor had inserted the most racy of the politi- 
cal pasquinades. These, however, are to be 
collected in a volume of their own by Sir 
George Young, and will probably be pub- 
lished in a month or two. 

Winthrop Mackworth Praed was born at 
Teignmouth, in Devon, in the year 1802. 
His father was a Serjeant-at Law and 
Chairman of the Audit Board. The family 
name was originally Mackworth : the poet’s 
mother was a Winthrop, distantly connect- 
ed with the race of that name that has be- 
come patrician in America. He went in 
his twelfth year to Eton, where he became 
renowned. He was, in fact, the model Eto- 
nian—not an athlete, being of delicate 
constitution, but very skilful as a fives-play- 
er — marvellously facile in the production 
of elegant verse, Greek, Latin, and English 
— a gracefulscholar and a thorough gentle- 
man. The great school has improved, mor- 
ally and intellectually, during the past half- 
century, and there are possibilities of far- 
ther improvement; but for the culture of 
the pure aristocrat, as known to us in pre- 
scientific ante-Liberal times, no establish- 
ment could rival the College of Eton. 
George Canning once remarked at a din- 
ner of old Etonians, ‘that whatever might 
be the success in after life, whatever grati- 
fication of ambition might be realized, 
whatever triumphs might be achieved, no 
one is ever so great a man again as when 
he was a Sixth-form boy at Eton.’ Praed 
must have thoroughly enjoyed this brilliant 
boyhood. He achieved unusual renown. 
He was the projector of the ‘ Etonian,’ the 
most famous school magazine ever publish- 
ed. He founded the Boys’ Library, of 
which his biographer aptly remarks that, 
‘If Eton has no longer to lament the injury 
done within her walls to the organization of 
a Shelley and a Sydney Walker, she owes 
it in great measure to the public library 
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founded by Praed.’ This shows the pecu- 
liar bent of Praed’s character, in which po- 
etry was merely an element: even at Eton 
he was the public man in embryo, and add- 
ed to the school a collateral institution 
whose permanent value is immense. 

He went up to Cambridge in 1821, and 
his College course was as brilliant as his 
school career. Prizes for Greek odes and 
epigrams, for Latin declamation, for En- 
glish verse, were won with singular ease. 
At the Union he distinguished himself as a 
debater, and was regularly pitted against 
Macaulay: and it is curious that the two 


‘young orators each maintained exactly op- 


posite opinions to those which they adopted 
in their public life. At Cambridge Praed 
was the Whig, Macaulay the Tory. The 
two, with some other men of almost equal 
distinction, were associated as contributors 
to the ‘ Quarterly Magazine,’ a periodical 
started by Mr. Charles Knight. 

Praed was called to the bar in 1829, and 
returned to Parliament as member for St. 
Germans in 1830. Of his political career 
this is not the place to speak. As we have 
seen, he held office under Peel, and would 
questionless have occupied a very important 
position in the party to which he was at- 
tached. The University of Cambridge did 
honour to its illustrious alumnus by confer- 
ring upon him the office of Deputy High 
Steward. But his career was cut short at 
its very commencement: he died at the ear- 
ly age of thirty-seven, just when a man be- 
gins to feel his manhood and rejoice in the 
work which lies ready to his hand. The 
beautiful verses to his wife, which we are 
about to quote, were written a week before 
his death, — ‘ 


‘Dearest, I did not dream, four years i 
When through your yeil I saw your bright 
tear shine, 
Caught your clear whisper, exquisitely low, 
And felt your soft hand tremble into mine, 
That in so brief — so very brief a space, 
He, == love both clouds and cheers our 
ife, 
Would lay on you, so full of light, joy, grace, 
The darker, sadder duties of the wife, — 
Doubts, fears, and frequent toil, and constant 
care 
For this poor frame, by sickness sore bested ; 
The daily tendance on the fractious chair, 
The nightly vigil by the feverish bed. 


‘Yet not unwelcomed doth this morn arise, 
Though with more gladsome beams it might 
have shone: 
Strength of these weak hands, light of these 
dim eyes, 
In sickness, as in health,—bless you, My 
Own!’ 
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As Praed published nothing collectively, 
but merely wrote for albums and annuals, 
magazines and newspapers, there has been 
some difficulty in making this tardy edition 
of his poems accurate and complete. Amer- 
ican readegs seem to have been attracted to 
Praed by his connection with the Winthrop 
family. Several editions of his works have 
appeared across the Atlantic: the most re- 
cent, edited by Mr. Whitmore, contains 
much that Praed did not write. Fitzgerald, 
a magazinist of the same period, was an ad- 
mirable imitator of Praed’s style, and has 
more than once imposed upon Mr. Whit- 
more. 

Praed’s tales in verse — such as ‘ Lillian,’ 
‘The Troubadour, ‘The Red Fisherman’ 
—are not his best productions. The fatal 
facility of octosyllabic verse was too much 
for him. He is most felicitous when re- 
strained by definite rules, fettered by a reg- 
ular rhythm. His ‘mrepdey Characters’ 
are his choicest poems. In ‘The Vicar’ he 

ives us a perfect photograph of the old- 
ashioned country parson, orthodox, pedan- 
tic, eae er ay itable, of the school to 
which Coleridge’s father belonged. Noth- 
ing could be more quaintly humorous than 
the touch about the quality of his ser- 
mons — 


‘For all who understood admired, 
And some who did not understand them.’ 


It is a playful portrait, tinged with tender- 
ness — doubtless a veritable reminiscence of 
youth. In time to come the poet imagines 
the good old vicar succeeded by one of those 
‘snowy-banded dilettante delicate-handed 
priests’ whom the Laureatg loves not. 


‘Sit in the Vicar’s seat: you'll hear 
The doctrine of a gentle Johnian, 
Whose hand is white, whose tone is clear, 
Whose phrase is very Ciceronian. 
Where is the old man jaid ? — look down, 
And construe on the slab before you, 
“ Hic jacete GuLiELMUS Brown, 
Vir nulla non donandus lauru,”’ 


In all Praed’s portraits of character we 
observe a refined humour, a delicate irony, 
and subdued pathos. His touch is very 
light. Wordsworth’s portraits — Matthew 
the village school-master, 


‘ As blithe a man as you could see 
On a spring holiday, ’ 


though deep in his heart dwells grief for his 
eo little daughter, lost long ago—or 
that leech-gatherer amid the weary moors, 
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‘The oldest man he seemed that ever wore grey 
hairs’ — 


are pictures which move to tears with their 
calm pathos. But Wordsworth possesses 
no humour. Browning, on the other hand, 
also a great portrait painter among poets, 
has such superabundance of humour that he 
is sometimes forced into the grotesque. 
Take, for example, his ‘ Fra Lippo Lippi’ or 
Bishop Blo : there is a sense of cari- 
cature prevalent throughout these marvel- 
lous descriptions. No two writers stand 
farther apart, in a sense of the humorous, 
than Wordsworth and Browning: its ab- 
sence in the one, its excess in the other, of- 
ten produce results almost identical. In 
Praed there is always delicate and subtle 
humour, restrained by a perfection of #s- 
thetic. Nothing can be finer than the sec- 
ond of his ‘Every-day Characters’ — 
Quince, the crusty old Devonshire bache- 
lor, whose external aspect is rough, while 
his heart is sound and tender : 


‘ Welcome was he in hut and hall 

To maids and matrons, peers and peasants ; 
He won the sympathies of all 

By making puns and making presents. 
Though all the parish were at strife, 

He kept his counsel, and his carriage, 
And laughed, and loved a quiet life, 

And shrank from Chancery suits — and mar- 

riage.’ 


Again : 


‘ lums, hospitals, and schools, 
e used to swear, were made to cozen ; 
All who subscribed to them were fools, — 
And he subscribed to half a dozen : 
It was his doctrine, that the poor 
Were always able, never willing ; 
And so the beggar at his door 
Had first abuse, and then — a shilling.’ 


‘The Belle of the Ball-room ’ is scarcely | 
less felicitous : 
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Her second cousin was a peer, : 
And Lord Lieutenant of the county. 


‘ But titles, and the three per cents., 
And mortgages, and great relations, 
And India bonds, and tithes, and rents, 
Oh! what are they to love’s sensations ? 
Black eyes, fair forehead, clustering locks — 
Such wealth, such honours, Cupid chooses ; 
He cares as little for the Stocks 
As Baron Rothschild for the Muses. 


‘She sketched ; the vale, the wood, the beach, 
Grew lovelier from her pencil’s shading : 
She botanized ; I envied each 
Young blossom in her boudoir fading : 
She warbled Handel; it was grand ; 
She made the Catalani jealous : 
She touched the organ; I could stand 
For hours and hours to blow the bellows.’ 


In the same easy antithetic strain goes on 
the poet to narrate the history of his woo- 
ing, and its ultimate result : 


‘We parted; months and years rolled by ; 
We met again four summers after : 
Our parting was all sob and sigh ; 
Our meeting was all mirth and laughter : 
For in my heart’s most secret cell 
There had been many other lodgers ; 
And she was not the ball-room’s Belle, 
But only — Mrs. Something Rogers !’ 


In the fourth of this charming gallery of 
miniatures, we are hee woe. to ‘My 
Partner,’ — a lady who can talk of nothing 
save the weather. This conversational mo- 
notony becomes too much for the poet, who 
exclaims — 


‘I don’t object to wealth or land ; 
And she will have the giving 
Of an extremely pretty hand, 
Some thousands, arfd a living. 
She makes silk purses, broiders stools, 
Sings sweetly, dances finely, 
Paints screens, subscribes to Sunday-schools, 
And sits a horse divinely. 
But to be linked for life to her! — 





‘ Through sunny May, through sultry June, 
I loved her with a love eternal ; 

I spoke her praises to the moon, 
I wrote them to the Sunday Journal : 

My mother laughed ; I soon found out 
That ancient ladies have no feeling : 

My father frowned ; but how should gout 
See any happiness in kneeling ? 


‘She was the daughter of a Dean, 
Rich, fat, and rather apoplectic ; 

She had one brother, just thirteen, 
Whose colour was extremely hectic ; 

Her grandmother for many a year 


The desperate man who tried it 
Might marry a Barometer, 
And hang himself beside it !’ 


A ‘Portrait of a Lady’ furnishes the fi- 
nal inspiration ; and here we are reminded 
of Thackeray’s ‘Piscator and Piscatrix,’ 
lines written to an album print. There are 
differences, of course, but the vein is the 
same, the theme not far unlike. Says 
Thackeray — 


‘ As on this pictured page I look, 





Had fed the parish with her bounty ; 


This pretty tale of line and hook, 
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As though it were a novel-book 
Amuses and engages : 

I know them both, the boy and girl, 

She is the daughter of the Earl, 

The lad (that has his hair in curl) 
My lord the County’s page is.’ 


Again : 


‘O loving pair! as thus I gaze 

bg the girl who smiles always, 

The little hand that ever plays 
Upon the lover’s shoulder ; 

In looking at your pretty shapes 

A sort of envious wish escapes 

(Such as the Fox had for the Grapes) 
The Poet, your beholder.’ 


The first idea in this stanza was doubt- 
less a reminiscence of the loftier poetry of 
Keats — the immortal ode addressed to that 
‘still unravished bride of quietness,’ a Gre- 
cian urn. 


‘For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair,’ 


exclaims the earlier poet, gazing on the 
‘ Attic shape.’ And here we see the differ- 
ence between the writer who is an absolute 
poet, without alloy of other tendencies, and 
the writer in whom the poetic faculty is an 
element only. Keats, looking at an old 
Greek urn, 


With brede 
Of marble men and maidens overwrought, 


chose, to begin with, a purer theme than 
Praed’s portrait in the Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy, or than Thackeray’s pret- 
ty pes of a youth and maiden fishing. 
And his lyric thought dwells in a serener at- 
mosphere, above the reach of irony and 
humour, which belong to the stratum of 
Academy-portraits and annuals. The cloud- 
region wherein Praed and Thackeray de- 
light is very beautiful, especially when the 
archer Apollo glorifies it with his sunshafts 
of poetry: but Keats soars higher, into the 
pure ether, above the Alpine pinnacles, 
above the eagle’s flight. Thither at pres- 
ent we may not strive to follow him: where- 
fore, returning earthward, let us lounge 
through the rooms of the Royal Academy 
with Praed. Thus he addresses the pictur- 
ed lady — 


‘ You’re very pretty ! —all the world, 

Are talking of your bright brow’s splendour 
And of your locks, so softly curled, 

And of your hands, so white and slender; 
Some think you’re blooming in Bengal ; 

Some say you’re blowing in the City ; 
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Some know you’re nobody at all: 
I only feel— you’re very pretty.’ 


The final verse is rather hard upon the gar- 
rulity of young ladies, who loved to chatter 
in ’31 as they do in ’66: 


‘I see they’ve brought you flowers to-day ; 
Delicious food for eyes and noses ; 
But carelessly you turn away 
From all the pinks and all the roses ; 
Say, is that fond look sent in search 
OF one whose look as fondly answers ? 
And is he fairest in the Church ? 
Or is he—ain’t he —in the Lancers? .. . 


‘ Whate’er you are, at last adieu! 
I think itis your bounden duty 
To let the rhymes I coin for you 
Be prized by all who prize your beauty. 
From you I seek nor gold nor fame ; 
From you I fear no cruel strictures ; 
I wish some girls that I could name 
Were half as silent as their pictures !’ 


One of Praed’s most characteristic poems 
is entitled ‘School and Schoolfellows, and 
is full of pleasant Eton reminiscences. It 
has found numerous imitators : 


‘Where are my friends? Iam alone ; 
No playmate shares my beaker : . 
Some fie beneath the churchyard stone, 
And some — before the Speaker ; 
And some compose a tragedy, 
And some compose a rondo ; 
And some draw sword for Liberty ; 
And some draws pleas for John Doe. 


‘Tom Mill was used to blacken eyes 
Without the fear of Sessions ; 

Charles Medlar loathed false quantities 
As much as false professions : 

Now Mill keeps order in the land, 
A magistrate pedantic ; 

And Medlar’s feet repose unscanned 
Beneath the wide Atlantic.’ 


Of another old schoolfellow he says — 


‘ And Ball, who was but poor at Greek, 
Is very rich at Canton.’ 


The penultimate verse is peculiarly charac- 
teristic : 


‘For hours and hours I think and talk 
Of each remembered hobby ; 
I long to lounge on Poets’ Walk, 
To shiver in the lobby ; 
I wish that I could run away 
From House and Court and Levee, 
Where bearded men appear to-day 
Just Eton boys grown heavy.’ 
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Had the poet heard Charles Lamb's melan- 
choly reflection, when looking at the Eton 
playing fields, — his expression of sorrow 
that so many of those fine young fellows 
must in time become mere frivolous mem- 
bers of Parliament ? 

An imitator, whom it is a conscientious 
critic’s duty to reprimand, is Mr. Frederick 
Locker ; who, in ‘ The Jester’s Moral,’ has 
not only borrowed Praed’s idea, but even his 
rhymed reference to Boodle’s Club. 

ow, as a very successful writer in Praed’s 
peculiar style, Mr. Locker would be wise to 
avoid Praed’s characteristic topics. And 
he has F scien adhered to such avoid- 
ance. Here and there he challenges com- 
parison by using Praed’s favourite metre, 
and 7 it well. But he is certainly most 
successful when his rhythm is more his own. 
The poem, ‘To my Grandmother,’ suggest- 


ed by a portrait of Rommey’s, furnishes a | s 


case in point : 


‘ This relative of mine 
Was she seventy and nine 
When she died ? 
7 the canvas may be seen 
ow she looked at seventeen, — 
As a bride. 


‘ Beneath a summer tree 
As she sits, her reverie 
Has a charm; 
Her ringlets are in taste, — 
What an arm! and what a waist 
For an arm ! 


‘ In bridal coronet, 
Lace, ribbons, and coquette 
Falbala ; 


Were Romney’s iimning true, 
What a lucky dog were you, 
Grandpapa ! 


‘Her lips are sweet as love, — 1 


They are parting! Do they move? 
4 in oy dumb — 
Her eyes are blue, and beam 
Beseechingly, and seem 
To say, “ Come!” 


‘ What funny fancy slips 
From atween those cherry lips ? 
Whisper me, 
Sweet deity, in paint, 
What canon says I mayn’t 
Marry thee ? 


Could gay poetic whimsical caprice pla 
Ponte ntoks than these A | 
albala, though a feminine adornment, is, 
we believe, a masculine substantive: we are 
willing to forgive the false concord for its 
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and elegant. Indeed, Mr. Locker’s poems 
show signs of haste even less frequently than 
Praed’s; and, if they vecasionally jar on 
the critical ear, it is only when he finds a 
pun too tempting to be resisted. Verse of 
this class should contain no puns. 


‘A man without a merry thought 
Can hardly have a funny-bone,’ 


is a saying which befits the professed jester, 
Tom Hood or Mr. Punch, not the accom- 
plished gentleman dallying with occasional 
verse. Only now and then does Mr. Lock- 
er commit a lapse of this kind. 

A couple of stanzas from ‘My Neigh- 
bour Rose’ will supply another excellent 
example of Mr. Locker at his best. At 
his worst — which we take to bein ‘ The 
caaeees of Sir. Gyles Gyles’—no one 
hall hear of him from us. 


‘ At times I’ve envied, it is true, 
That joyous hero, twenty-two, 
Who sent bouquets and billets doux, 
* And wore a sabre, 
The rogue! how tenderly he wound 
His arm round one who never frowned ; 
He loves you well. Now, is he bound 
0 love my neighbour ? 


‘ The bells are ringing. As is meet, 

White favours fascinate the street, 

Sweet faces greet me, rueful-sweet 
Twixt tears and laughter : 

They crowd the door to see her go — 

The bliss of one brings many woe — 

Oh! kiss the bride, and I will throw - 

The old shoe after.’ 


There is in this poem something which re- 
minds us of Charles Lamb — especially in 
his ‘ Hester.’ And here, probably, is the 
chief difference between Praed and his most 

rominent disciple. There is atouch of the 
Blia temper in Mr. Locker, softening that 
bitter-sweet which is the main flavour of 
Praed and Thackeray at their best. Those 
who look at the capital portrait of Praed 

refixed to his works, read power in the 
wide and lofty brow, and melancholy in the 
large eye, and courage in the straight 
Greek nose, and the shrewdness which 
makes a man of affairs in the pointed chin. 
Mr. Locker might deem it an impertinence 
if we were in detail to criticise his physiog- 
nomy as presented by Millais in the last 
edition of his poems: but it assuredly in- 





felicity. Praed has nothing more polished 





dicates a kindlier and more sympathetic * 
temperament than the portrait of Praed. 
Not that these qualities were absent from 
Praed’s character; his generous conduct to 
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his old schoolfellow, William Sydney Walk- 
er, amply proves the reverse: but that his 
invellestwal tendencies were towards active 
life, towards the arena of politics and the 
gay intercourse of aristocratic society. We 
should not expect from Praed the pathetic 
irony of Mr. Locker’s stanzas on ‘ Beggars.’ 
He tells how he brought a comb of one 
beggar, ‘ well on his way to Jack Ketch,’ 
and then met another, whom he refused 
with the reflection that 


‘ The worst vice of all’s indiscriminate 
charity,’ 


and then remorsefully gave way to the con- 
flicting reflection, — 


‘ That > to harden one’s fiddlestrings 
us, 
If it’s wholesome for beggars, is hurtful for us. 


Thereafter he visits the lady of his love, 
who gives him by way of pre-matrimonial 
cadeau a paper weight formed of a bronze 
lizard writhing. He remonstrates with her, 
observing that a living lizard must have 
been tortured, that the sculptor might pro- 
duce so vivid a presentment. 


‘Pooh, pooh,” says my lady (I ought to. de- 
fend her, 
Her one is too giddy, her heart’s much too ten- 
er 


“ Hopgarten protests they’ve no feeling — and 
80 


It. was nothing but muscular movement, you 
know.” 


‘Thinks I—when I’ve said au revoir, and de- 
part— 

(A combin my pocket, a weight at my heart) — 

And when wretched mendicants writhe, we’ve 
a notion 

That begging is only a muscular motion.’ 


Thus playfully he touches a painful prob- 
lem, in a spirit more akin to Charles 
Lamb’s than to Praed’s. 

Thackeray evidently recognized in Mr. 
Locker a faculty not unlike his:own. In 
the days of his ‘Cornhill’ editorship, Mr. 
Locker was his favourite poet, and certain 
verses on ‘ A Human Skull’ received from 
him kindly reference in ‘The Adventures 
of Philip.’ But Thackeray’s own poetic 
vein, though to be classified with Praed’s 
and with Mr. Locker’s, was certainly more 
various and versatile in its manifestations. 
We do not refer to his ‘ Ballads of Police- 
man X,’ and other contributions to Punch, 
in which ingeniously inaccurate spelling is 
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the chief claim to humour. These things 
were far below his true level. Nor indeed 
are there, amid all his verse, more perhaps 
than half a dozen poems worthy of preser- 
vation; but this small number shows a 
wider range than either Praed or Mr. 
Locker gone. ‘The White Squall, 
‘Peg of Limawaddy, ‘The Mahogany 
Tree,’ ‘At the Church Gate,’ ‘The Age 
of Wisdom,’ differ as much in mood as m 
metre. That freer variety of metre itself 
indicates variety of essence. Sometimes 
there is almost the spontaneity which be- 
longs to the pure lyrical poet. Take, as an. 
example of this approach to the higher 
region, the last lines of ‘The White Squall,’ 
containing a transition as charming as it is 
abrupt. 


‘ And when, its force expended, 
The harmless storm was ended, 
And, as the sunrise splendid 

Came blushing o’er the sea, 
I thought, as day was breaking, 
My little girls were waking, 
And smiling, and maki 
A prayer at home for me.’ 


Now Praed and.Mr. Locker, while they 
have produced much more verse than 
Thackeray, have adhered almost entirely 
two or three rhythmical forms. If we com- 
pare the pure lyrist with the writer in whom 
poetry is but one element, we find that the 
former has a metric form for every mood of 
his mind. The reason of this furnishes a 
clue to the essential difference between the 
two classes. The poets of whom Praed is a 
type sit down to write with a definite = 
pose, and begin by moe metre. e 
poets of whom Shelley and Heine are types, 
write under irresistible inspiration, and the 
thought forms the rhythm. Hence, not- 
withstanding Wordsworth’s disdain for ‘the . 
accomplishment of verse,’ the amount of 
that accomplishment possessed by any 
writer is a good approximative test of his 
poetic power. Of course it is only er 
mate. If we judged Wordsworth. himself 
by it, we should greatly under-estimate 
him: if we judged Mr. Swinburne by it, we 
should over-estimate him enormously. It 
is impossible to lay down rules for accuracy 
of judgment in such cases. The ear must 
learn for itself the ring of the true metal — 
must distinguish between the tour de force 
and the irrepressible burst of song. And the 
public taste, though for a time deceived, usu- 
ally comes right after a while. Only school- 
boys now admire the ‘Lays of Ancient 
Rome,’ and the morbid nonsense of ‘ Owen 
Meredith ’has long since been rightly ap- 
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praised by most men. Mr. Tupper alone 
commands an inexplicable immortality. 

Lockhart has already been named as be- 
longing to the Praed school. Many others 

ight be enumerated: Luttrel, Frere, author 
of ‘ Whistlecraft’ and translator of Aristopha- 
nes, Mr. Cayley, author of ‘Sir Reginald 
Mohun,’ are of the same class. Lockhart, 
however, takes higher rank than most of 
these. There is nothing in Thackeray 
more humorously characteristic than Lock- 
hart’s ‘Captain Paton’s Lament,’ published 
in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine, in 1819. A 
oom or two of this will prove our state- 
ment — 


‘In dirty days he picked well 
His footsteps with his rattan, 
Oh you ne’er could see the least speck 
On the shoes of Captain Paton; 
And on entering: the coffee-room 
About two, all men did know 
They would see him with his Courier 
In the middle of the row. 
Oh ! we ne’er shall see the like of Captain 
Paton no mo! 


‘Now and then upon a Sunday 
He invited me to dine, 
On a herring and a mutton-chop 
Which his maid dressed very fine ; 
There was also a little Malmsey, 
And a bottle of Bordeaux, 
Which between me and the Captain 
Passed nimbly to and fro. 
Oh! I ne’er shall take pot-luck with Captain 
Paton nomo!.. . 


‘ And when the candles were brought forth, 
And the night was fairly setting in, 
He would tell some fine old stories 
About Minden Field or Dettingen — 
How he fought with a French major, 
And despatched him at a blow, 
While his blood ran out like water 
On the soft grass below. 
Oh! we ne’er shall hear the like of Captain 
Paton no mo!’ 


This is in precisely the vein of Praed’s 
‘Every-day Characters.” But Lockhart in 
one poem soars higher than either Praed or 
Thackeray. This is his famous ballad en- 
titled ‘ Napoleon,’ wherein one of the dead 
chieftain’s veterans is described comin 
forth from the room where lay the imperia 
corpse : 


‘Young Buonaparte’s battle-cry 
Perchance hath kindled his old cheek ; 
Itis no shame that he should sigh — 
His heart is like to break. 


He climbed with him the Alpine snow ; 
He heard the cannon when they rolled 
Along the silver Po. 


‘ His soul was as a sword, to leap 
At his accustomed leader’s word : 
T love to see the old man weep — 
He knew no other lord. 


‘ Asif it were but yesternight, 
This man remembers dark Eylau 
His dreams are of the Eagle’s flight, 
Victorious long ago. 


‘The memories of worser time 
Are all as shadows unto him ; 
Fresh stands the picture of his prime — 
The later trace is dim. 


In these brief stanzas we see proof that 
Lockhart, if he had not devoted himself to 
political literature, might have achieved a 
great name in poetry. And there was a 
weightier power of satire in him than in 
either Praed or Thackeray. When Praed’s 

asquinades are published, it will probably 
™ ound that they are chiefly playful, like 
his well-known parody, ‘ Sleep, Mr. Speak- 
er;’ that they are more like the gentle 
touches of a lady’s riding-whip than the 
fierce lashes of the scourge of satire. In the 
American edition of his poems there is an 
‘Epitaph on the late King of the Sandwich 
Islands,’ written on the death of George 
IV., which approaches more nearly to the 
satirical than anything else of Praed’s. 
Four lines, which have been frequently 
quoted as from this poem, do not appear in 
Mr. Whitmore’s text — 


‘ A noble, nasty course he ran, 
Superbly filthy and fastidious ; 
He was the world’s “ first gentleman,” 
And made the appellation hideous.’ 


When Sir George Young’s volume appears, 
there is reason to hope that the text of 
Praed’s poems will be finally settled. No 
wonder that certainty is impossible as to 
what was written by Greek and Roman 
authors, when there is so much doubt about 
the productions of a poet who died in 
1839. 

There was a vast difference in character 
between the three men whose point of coinci- 
dence has been indicated. Lockhart was the 
manliest and most resolute. He was a very 
sound and healthy thinker, notwithstanding 
his Toryism. He had a passion for politics. 
He was a scholar of wide attainment, fa- 
miilar with all Europe’s modern literature. 





‘He hath been with him, young and old 


He was one of the few men in whose edito- 
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rial hands a review or a magazine becomes a 
power. It would, we think, be easy to show 
that all such men have possessed the poetic 
element. We may not speak of the living ; 
but Jeffery, Gifford, Wilson, unquestionably 
had it: and such of our readers as know 
anything of the mysteries of contemporary 
periodical literature may easily find other 
examples. 

. Thackeray mainly differed from Lock- 
hart in the possession of that ironic tempe- 
rament which differentiates the bystander 
from the actor. He looked on, and sadly 
smiled. Every one remembers his verses 
in ‘ The Chronicle of the Drum’ — 


‘ Your orthodox historian puts 
In foremost rank the soldier thus, 
The red-coat bully in his boots, 
That hides the march of men from us . . 


‘Go to! I hate him and his trade: 
Who bade us so to cringe and bend, 

And all God’s peaceful people made 
To such as him subservient 2’ 


And thus he writes of Napoleon — 


‘Though more than half the world was his, 
He died without a rood his own ; 

And borrowed from his enemies 
Six feet of ground to lie upon.’ 


This rhymed commonplace, the worse prob- 
ably that its author ever produced, shows a 
temperament exactly opposite to Lockhart’s. 
Peace is better than war, we ‘know, as calm 
weather is better than a thunderstorm ; but 
so long as the Lord of Armies ordains that 
war shall at intervals do its mighty work, 
the ‘ orthodox historian ’ dare not neglect the 
‘red-coat bully.’ In truth, this pas of 
Thackeray’s is slightly maudlin, and shows 
incapacity to understand the majesty of na- 
tional conflict. It is very sad to reflect on 
human blood shed like water, on orphaned 
children and maidens pining for their lost 
lovers, on burning towns and the horrible 
outrage of conquest ; yet there are words 
—as Marathon, Waterloo— which will al- 
ways stir the hearts of men like the sound 
of a trumpet. But ' keray had no poli- 
tical passion, and it #s fortunate that his 
attempt to enter Parliament was defeated. 
Nor had he very much scholarship. He 
often expressed his regret that he had not 
been a student before he became an author. 
He was a spectator of the world, rather than 
at actor in it. A modern Ecclesiastes, he 
preached the vanity of life; but, like his 
prototype, with a serious underlying pur- 
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‘and forget the folly of fools, and, with af- 
fected indifference, he would lightly exhi- 
bit, or contemptuously turn from it. But 
this was only the perfection of art, — the art 
that can both laugh and ery without a grim- 
mace. Beneath all this, there lay a vein of 
earnest feeling, in which deep and tender 
pathos was strongly blended with keen and 
delicate satire. No writer has more success- 
fully penetrated into the secret places of 
human vanity, selfihness, and hypocrisy, 
and so co wnen laid bare their pictures. 
His philosophy is not always deep, but it 
is always sensible. Thoughtful sentences 
and sagacious apothegms are to be found 
on every page: a complete manual of social 
and moral philosophy might be culled from 
his writings. 
Praed differed from both Lockhart and 
Thackeray. He was a professional politi- 
cian. A hig at the Union, he became a 
Tory in the House. He seems to have 
chosen a party very much as a man might 
choose a horse. Mr. Coleridge tells us that 
Praed’s ‘political sentiments during his 
residence at Cambridge had been of a 
Liberal character, and his associations, for 
some years after he left the University, had 
been with the Liberal party. Thus, in the 
summer of the year 1829 we find him en- 
ed as a member of Mr. Cavendish’s 
committee, the Whig candidate for the rep- 
resentation of Cambridge: and so late as 
the autumn of the following year, he ex- 
pressed in a letter to a friend a very lively 
satisfaction in Mr. Brougham’s election for 
Yorkshire. . His appearance, there- 
fore, shortly afterwards as a member of the 
Conservative party in the House of Com- 
mons, occasioned considerable surprise.’ 
Very natural, indeed, although his biogra- 
pher assures us that the change was more a 
parent than real. In a letter to a friend, 
dated January, 1831, Praed says —‘ I could 
not but smile to think of the face you will 
make when you read in the Court Journal 
that I am to be introduced to political life 
by the Duke of Wellington, or in the Age 
that Iam pledged to vote against the —— 
There is as much truth in one as in the 
other; none in either. To this statement 
we give the fullest credit, for Praed was 
eminently truthful; but it is clear that his 
choice of a party was a very easy matter, 
and that there was not in his character 
that deep-seated instinct of partisanship 
which makes change of opinion impossible. 
He held his political creed with an airy 
lightness, and was not very much graver 
in the House than in the saloon. The career 





pose. ‘Let us eat and drink,’ he would say, 


of Lord Palmerston seems to show that with 
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such a temperament Praed might have at- 
tained great success. 

Praed’s Union speeches were, indeed, ab- 
solutely democratic, so that there was rea- 
son for some surprise when he joined the 
Tory ranks. A slight encounter between 
him and Mr. Bulwer (now Sir Edward Bul- 
wer Lytton) has given rise to the absurd re- 
port that aduel between the two must have 
occurred but for the interference of the 
Speaker. A writer in the Pall Mall Gazette, 
some time since, mentioned the incident, 
stating that Praed actually left the House 
to send the challenge, and that his opponent 
was prevented from following him. The 
simple truth is that Mr. Bulwer, merely in 
jest, referred to a Calves’ Head Club which 
was said to have been held at Cambridge, 
to commemorate Charles I.’s execution, and 
of which Praed was a member. Praed’s re- 
ply was dignified and temperate, and there 
was not any suggestion of a duel, nor even 
the slightest suspension of friendship be- 
tween the two opponents. This we know 
on the highest authority; and the misstate- 
ments which have been made on the sub- 
ject may be taken as curious examples of 
the way in which Myth is developed. But, 
whatever passages of arms may have oc- 
curred between the two young politicians, 
both fresh from the Union, Sit Edward 
Lytton has in his fine poem, ‘ St. Stephen’s,’ 
shown that he could appreciate his oppo- 
nent. After characterising Charles Buller, 
he writes: — 


‘More richly gifted, though to him denied 
Ev’n thine imperfect honours, Winthrop died ; 
Died — scarce a promise of his youth redeem- 


And never youth more bright in promise 
seemed. 

Granta beheld him with such loving eyes 

Lift the light lance that struck at every prize ; 

What the last news? —the medal Praed has 


won ; 

What the last joke?— Praed’s epigram or 
pun ; 

And every week that club-room, famous then, 

Where striplings settled questions spoilt by 
men, 

When grand Macaulay sat triumphant down, 

Heard Praed’s reply, and longed to halve the 
crown. 


Again, Praed was no scholar, in the more 
profound sense of the word. He was an 
exquisite Etonian classic. He could write 
Latin and Greek verse which was ‘ the 
exact translation of the same style and dic- 
tion which he wielded with hardly greater 
ease in his native language. The same 
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sparkling antithesis, the same minute elabo- 
ration of fancy, whether employed in de- 
picting natural or mental objects, and the 
same ever-present under-current of melar 
choly, are found in both. Of a certain 
kind of Greek, adapted to the curious pro- 
duction called at Cambridge a Sapphic ode, 
and of a certain degree of Latin scholar- 
ship, competent to express all the ideas 
necessary to his verse, but not to sound the 
depths or exhaust the — of the lan- 
guage, he was master.’ But even in these 
trifles of the shallowest scholarship Praed 
was invariably poetical, and his epigrams 
have an unusual felicity. For example, in 
an epigram for 1824, on the theme ‘ Scribi- 
mus indocti doctique, he makes Daphnis en- 
treat Apollo for guidance as to how he 
may obtain renown amid the mighty multi- 
tude of scribblers. 


«« Quid valeat tanta Daphnin secernere turba ? 
Unde novo discat Daphnis honore frui? 
Quid faciam ut propria decorem mea tempora 
lauru ? ; 

Dic mihi, quid faciam?” Dixit Apollo, 
“ Tace ! ”?) 


Lockhart the enthusiastic partisan, Thack- 
eray the ironic bystander, Praed the pro- 
fessional politician, — in common 
the poetic element. They are typical men. 
There need be no questions of comparative 
greatness. The Lockhart class enjoys life 
most thoroughly and acts most vigorously, 
being impelled by faith—the great giver 
of vigour and of power. The Thackeray 
class is, fortunately, the rarest — fortunate- 
ly, because only tolerable when the tempera- 
ment is*transfigured by genius. Even then, 
not always tolerable: who has not felt a 
shudder of disgust in reading some of the 
ablest scenes in which Thackeray played 
Asmodeus? The Praed class is the surest 
of mundane success, being brilliant, = 
ed, versatile, adaptable, devoid of that 
unpleasant quality which its owners call 
conviction and other people prejudice. If 
Praed had lived, he would have been among 
the most prosperous of modern politicians. 
Seven years older than Mr. Gladstone, he 
and the present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
became atthe same time members of the 
first Peel Administration. It is intensely 
absurd to speculate on what might have 
been; but we may fairly suppose that a 


politician so brilliant and versatile as Praed 
would at this moment, had he lived, have 
been again a colleague of Mr. Gladstone’s. 
Palmerston would assuredly have attracted 
a man in many respects so like himself. 
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Praed would probably have been Attorney- 
General. 
Our reference to Mr. Gladstone reminds 
us that he also is the possessor of a strong 
tic element. Our own knowledge of his 
iterary achievement is confined to his criti- 
cisms on Homer and his translations, but 
these suffice to show that the impulse is 
strong in him. His rendering of the first 
book of the Iliad has already received 
ample notice at our hands [British Quarierly, 
No. Lxxx11.]; but his most successful trans- 
lation is of Manzoni’s fine ode on the death 
of Napoleon. He has caught the spirit of 
the Italian poet, and transferred it to Eng- 
lish with marvellous felicity. A single 
stanza of this ode will show its beauty :— 


‘How often, as the listless day 
In silence died away, 
He stood with lightning eye deprest, 
And arms across his breast, 
And bygone years, in rushing train, 
Smote on his soul amain : 
The breezy tents he seemed to see, 
And the battering cannon’s course, 
And the flashing of the infantry, 
And the torrent of the horse, 
And, obeyed as soon as heard, 
Th’ ecstatic word.’ 


We suspect Mr. Gladstone of considerable 
capacity for vers de société; but as we have 
not as yet caught him in a playful moment, 
can only suspect. The most serious and 
severe statesmen have at intervals shown a 
ge tendency. William Pitt wrote the 
t (and most humorous) stanza of that 
famous song in the ‘ Anti-Jacobin,’ about 


‘the U- 
niversity of Gottingen.’ 


Macaulay was never so felicitous as in some 
charming verses to a bride. There is of 
course nothing remarkable in the ai 
thyme of Canning and Palmerston: it is 
ep what might be expected of their 
acile temperament. When Canning, angry 
at an absurd comparison of a t states- 
man with a common-place politician, ex- 
claimed — 


‘ Pitt is to Addington 
As London to Paddington ;’ 


when Palmerston parodied Moore in the 
exclamation — 


‘ There’s nothing half so sweet in life 
As Quarter Day !’ 
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there was nothing unexpected about it. 
But the vein of poetic humour runs through 
the very hardest mental marble, and a 
collection of vers de société by eminent living 
statesmen would probably amaze the public 
be its variety and vigour. Could not the 

inistry and — for once combine 
to give the world such a volume? It might 
be styled ‘Rhymes of the Recess,’ and the 
Earl of Derby would make a capital editor 
for it. We should be especially anxious 
to see Earl Russell’s contributions. 

Of recent verse belonging to the school 
of Praed we have noticed a few fair speci- 
mens in a curious periodical called the Owl. 
This journal came into existence a couple 
of years ago, and astonished Londoners by 
jestingly announcing things which actually 
occurred, and by a very serious style of 
jocosity. Its contributors combined a good 
deal of recondite, political, and fashionable 
information, with a pleasant vein of the 
poetry of society. These verses, on the 
marriage of Lady Palmerston’s grand- 
daughter, are quite in the best style of 
the school of Praed : 


|©O had I but the perfect skill 


Of that delicious Roman metrist 
Whose music makes immortal still 
The sparrow upon Lesbia’s sweet wrist — 
Had 7 melodions Spenser’s power, 
Or subtle Shelley’s, then right gaily, 
Fair Maiden, in this joyous hour, 
I’d sing thy Carmen Nuptiale. 


‘ A song divine for one so sweet, 
Of fairest mother fairer daughter, 
As Aphrodite’s self complete, 
When rising from the bright blue water, 
In those old days of mirth and myth, 
When goddesses with mortal maidens ° 
Mingling unknown, serenely blithe, 
Sang softly to the cithern’s cadence. 


‘ And she, thy mother’s mother, who 

Finds in thy joyous face renewal 
Of those old days which swiftly flew 

O’er the glad earth, ere time grew cruel 
She, wise and kind, a queen of life, 

Who the fair world of London leadeth, 
Sees thee a happy loving wife, 

And softly whispers, “ Good-bye, Edith.” 


‘ Sweet lady, be thy honeymoon — 
Its silver brightness always crescent : 
Sweet in thy ear be Love’s gay tune — 
Music immortal and incessant. 
Filled be thy life with that serene 
Delight which from true love proceedeth, 
Till the far fature crowns thee queen 
Of all thy sisters, lovely Edith.’ 
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This is as pretty a bit of poetic compli- 
ment as omni - od be found. We “ 
supplement it from the same source with a 
bit of poetic ‘chaff’ addressed to those 
young ladies of the day who profess scholar- 
ship. It is written ‘ad Chloen, M. A.’ 


‘ Lady, very fair are you, 
And your eyes are very blue, 
And your hose ; 
And your brow is like the snow, 
And the various things you know 
Goodness knows. 


‘ And the rose-flush on your cheek, 
And your algebra and Greek, 
Perfect are ; 
And that loving lustrous eye 
Recognises in the sky 
Every star. 


‘You have pouting piquant lips, 
You can deahtlons = odiees 
Calculate ; 

But for your ceerulean hué, 
I had certainly from you 
Met my fate. 


‘If by an arrangement dual 
I were Adams mixed with Whewell, 
Then some day 
I, as wooer, perhaps might come 
To so sweet an Artium 
Mazgistra.’ 


It would be difficult to find more exquis- 
ite touches of poetic epigram than the 
‘ points’ with which the first two stanzas 
of this trifle terminate. The fair Chloe is 
identified with ‘goodness’ by the first, 
while the second suggests a delightful 
double recognition of the stars by her 
charming eyes. It is the very efferves- 
cence, the champagne foam of verse. Shall 
we ask, with the mathematician who had 
just been reading ‘Paradise Lost,’ — 
‘What does it prove?’ Doubtless it is 
quite worth while. And the reply is, that 
when those who are engaged in the serious 
business of life make leisure for poetic fan- 
tasy, wf will do their weightier work with 
ease. Few men of affairs work harder than 
Mr. Gladstone, and he found it a relief 
amid financial toil to translate Homer. It 
is the thorough-bred temper. When the 
hunter that goes well across country three 
days a week throws up his heels in his pad- 
dock during intervals of rest, you may be 
sure there is good blood in him. Nor is 
this all. The occasional verses of a politi- 
cian are generally humorous, and humour 
is & great preservative against absurdity, 
and prevents the weary monotony of hard 
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work from becoming intolerable. The liv- 
ing humour which characterised Lord Pal- 
merston mitigated his fatigue and saved 
him from maintaining any attitude that 
could be ridiculed. It is unfortunate for 
Mr. Disraeli that, although a master of 
witty dialogue and of epigrammatic invee- 
ra he in no ad! humour. This, 
apart from all other disqualifications, would 
render it difficult for him to occupy the 
ee to which he aspires. A humorous 
aculty would have prevented him from 
writing ‘ Alroy’ and‘ Contarini Fleming’ 
—from talking in an oracular way of ‘ the 
Asian mystery’ and the ‘ Caucasian race’ 
—from transforming Rothschild into Sido- 
nia—from fraternizing with ‘young Eng- 
land,’ and writing a brilliant novel as the 
manifesto of the party of maypoles and 
white waistcoats. Me on placed himself, 
with unlucky frequency, in a situation to 
be laughed at. This is fatal to an English 
olitician. It is easy to see that, if Praed 
fad lived, his humour would have been of 
infinite service to him. He sees the speak- 
er asleep amid a debate in the first reformed 
Parliament, and writes in this style — 


‘Sleep, Mr. Speaker. Harvey will soon 
Move to abolish the sun and the moon ; 
Hume will, no doubt, be taking the sense 

Of the House on a question of sixteen-pence ; 
Statesmen will howl, and patriots bray — 
Sleep, Mr. Speaker, sleep while you may !’ 


Of course he was an opponent of the Re- 
form Bill, but there is no touch of bitterness 
in this ‘chaff.’ Here, again, is humour of 
value. It mitigates the fierceness of polit- 
ical conflict. It gives the defeated combat- 
ant amildrevenge. It withholds from him 
the temptation to say some of those sting- 
ing lacerating things which are never for- 
gotten. If he can laugh good-temperedly, 
all is well. In acountry where progress is 
always the result of a series of conflicts, this 
is inestimably important. 

There are some lines in which Mr. Lock- 
er and other imitators of Praed have not 
ventured to follow him. Although, as we 
have remarked, he had no high and spon- 
taneous lyrical faculty, he could write a par- 
ticularly pretty song. A good many people 
have heard the following simple and musi- 
cal stanza without any suspicion of its au- 
thor : — 


‘I was merry —I was merry 
When my little lovers came, 
With a lily, or a cherry, 
Or a new-invented game ; 
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Now I’ve you, love — now I’ve you, love, 
To kneel before me there ; : 

But you know you’re not so true, love, 
As childhood’s lovers were.’ 


All Praed’s songs read as if they were writ- 
ten to the music, which is of course an en- 
tirely ruinous process. They, therefore, 
seldom rise above a certain elegant tender- 
ness and easy grace: there is no passion in 
them. But we have already seen that his 
peesy was of the surface —the play of a 
ively and joyous fancy — the phosphores- 
cence of an Italian summer sea. 

The charade was another minor mode of 
composition in which he attained rare excel- 
lence, and has had no followers. He hada 
remarkable capacity for making his puzzle 
also a poem. The following, which involves 
a graceful compliment to a lyrical poet 
a time, es like anything but a mere 
riddle : — 


‘Come from my First, ay, come ; 
The battle dawn is nigh; ‘ 
And the screaming trump and the thundering 
drum 
Are calling thee to die ; 
Fight, as thy father fought ; 
all, as thy father fell ; 
=. is taught, thy shroud is wrought — 
, forward! and farewell ! 


‘ Toll ye my Second, toll; 
Fling high the flambeau’s light ; 

And sing the hymn for a parted soul 
Beneath the silent night ; 

The helm upon his head, 
The cross upon his breast, 

Let the prayer be said, and the tear be shed : 
Now take him to his rest ! 


‘Call ye my Whole, go, call — 
The Lord of lute and lay, 

And let him greet the sable pall 
With a noble song to-day : 

Ay, call him by his name ; 

o fitter hand may crave 

To light the flame of a soldier’s fame 

On the turf of a soldier’s grave.’ 


The. author of ‘ Hohenlinden ’ himself could 
hardly have written more resonant stanzas. 
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‘ He who can curb my Second’s will 
When she’s inclined for roving, 
May turn my Whole more slightly still 
© cure the moon of moving!’ 


This polished enigmatic gem may be left to 
any lady of the race of (idipus who deigns 
to read our criticism. It shows that even so 
trivial a thing as a charade may be a 
work of art. 
After all, the vein of Praed and of his 
closest followers is rather the voice of bril- 
liant boyhood than of poetry in its prime. 
Its fountain was Eton: the epoch of its rise 
was one of singular brilliance in politics 
and literature. Two mighty meteors, By- 
ron and Canning, shone in the sky, charm- 
ing and haunting the excitable imaginations 
of youth, less easily stimulated by the calm- 
er radiance of the steadfast stars of 
thought. Canning and Frere at an ear- 
lier, Gladstone and Arthur Hallam at a la- 
ter date, felt a similar literary impulse, but 
were far less successful than the youthful 
p of whom Praed, Moultrie, Nelson 
Coleridge, Sydney Waiker, were the prom- 
inent figures. Marvellous boys all of them. 
Walker once turned a page of the Court 
Guide into Greek verse, to the amazement 
of Sir James Mackintosh: and the Rev. E. 
Coleridge told the Royal Commissioners 
that he could repeat by heart the whole of 
Homer, Horace, and Virgil, and that, ‘he 
could be called up in school, having an 
English Shakespeare in his hand — of 
the proper book], and take up a lesson any- 
where that it might be going on; he could 
construe a passage expression by expression, 
parse it word by word, answer any question 
that was asked him, and afterwards sit 
down to his Shakespeare.’ When Moultrie’s 
poem, ‘ Godiva.’ published in No. II. of the 


editor of the ‘Quarterly Review,’ he re- 
marked —‘If that young Moultrie writes 
rose as well as he writes poetry, I should 
glad to hear from him.’ Moultrie was 
the ‘ Gerard Montgomery ’ of the ‘ Etonian,’ 
and had previously contributed to two less- 
known school magazines ; and while his se- 
rious verse drew from Dr. Hawtrey the re- 


But the most epigrammatic and elegant of|mark that it ‘possessed the pathos of 


Praed’s charades is one that we have not 
seen until published in the English edition 
of his poems. 


‘He who can make my First to roll, 
When not a breath is blowing, 
May very slightly turn my Whole 
© set a mountain going. 


Wordsworth without his puerility,’ he wrote 
the octave rhyme of ‘ Whistlecraft’ and 
‘Beppo’ with no less ease than Frere and 
Byron themselves. Here is a capital stanza 
from a schoolboy’s pen :— 


‘I own, to me it seems extremely funny 
How clever people who delight in learning 
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Can waste their time, their patience, and their 
money, 
The leaves of those dull commentators turn- 


ing. ; 
O, when I read the pages bright and sunn 
Of the old Greeks, it sets my heart a-burn- 
ing! 
I much prefer Euripides to Monk, 
Homer to Bentley, Sophocles to Brunck.’ 


The stanzas on waltzing in ‘Godiva’ are 
extremely humorous and , while there 
is much power in the following description 
of the grim Earl’s wife, disarrayed in her 
inmost bower. 


‘ And om her white and radiant limbs lay 
are, 

The fillet from her brow the dame unbound, 
And let the tresses of her raven hair 

Flow down in wavy lightness to the ground, 
Till half they veiled or enko and bosom fair, 

In dark and shadowy beauty floating round, 
As clouds, in the still firmament of June, 
Shade the pale splendours of the midnight 

moon. 


* But then her spirit fell when thus alone 
She stood in the deep silence of her bower, 
And felt that there she was beheld by none 
Save one unknown, supreme, eternal Power. 
She dared not raise her meek eyes, trembling 
one, 
Again from earth; she could have wished 
that hour 
Rather in view of thousands to have stood, 
Than in that still and awful solitude.’ 


‘rippled ringlets’ and ‘summer moon’ of 
his poem on the same theme; but he has 
wisely refrained from borrowing the fine 
thought of Godiva’s awe- stricken hesitation 
in the solitude of her own chamber. 

There are few things more melancholy 
than to look back across almost half a cen- 
tury to such a brilliant youthful group as 
this of which Praed was the centre, and to 
see how slight was the effect produced by 
its ablest and most vigorous members — how 
transient a ripple was left on the mighty 
river of time. Of a truth, / 


‘Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal Silence.’ 


The early death of men like Walker and 
Nelson Coleridge, the brief career and yA 
sed renown of Praed, bring to the mind the 


mournful lines — 


‘Vita quid est hominis? Viridis floresculus 
horti 
Sole oriente oriens, sole cadentee cadens.’ 


And, as an Eaton contemporary remarks of 
Mr. Moultrie, ‘ Graver years, and alas! sad- 
der times, have quenched that brilliant hu- 
mour and that trenchant gibe, though still 
survives the old sweet music.’ It has al- 
ways indeed been our belief that the Ger- 
ard Montgomery of 1820 might have taken 
a loftier place among the poets of England 
if ‘his own soul had to itself decreed’ the 
achievement. 





Mr. Tennyson has ‘distilled’ the imagery 
of the first stanza, reproducing it in the 
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O morning air! O pale, pure fire! 
Wrap and consume my bonds away! ° 
This stifling mesh of sordid flesh 
Shuts in my spirit from the day ! 


Through sudden chinks the radiance blinks, 
And drives the wingéd creature wild ; 
She hears rejoice each ringing voice, 
She guesses at each happy child. 


In fleeting glints are shining hints 
Of freér beings, good and glad, 

Her dream can trace each lovely face, 
Each form in lofty beauty clad. 


She hears the beat of joyous feet 
That break no flower; fear no thorn ; 
And almost feels the breeze that steals 
From out the ever-growing morn. 


She hears the flow of voices low, 

And strains to catch the half-known tongue ; 
She hears the gush of streams that rush 

Their thrilling waters into one. 


With lon sighs, her baffled eyes 
She sets where burn the unseen stars : 
With frantic heats her wings she beats, 
And breaks them on the stubborn bars. 


“O Light!” she cries, “‘ Unseal mine eyes, 
Or blind me in thine ardent glow! 

O Life and Breath! O Life in Death! 
O bonds! dissolve and let me go. 


Let drop this crust of cankering rust, 

The only crown my brow hath won; 
Shake off the sears of briny tears, 

And dry my pinions in the sun!” 
Transcript. Eve. 
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PART XI.— CHAPTER XLI. 
THE PRIORY IN ITS DESERTION. 


Tue old Judge was very sad after Lucy’s 
departure from the Priory. While she 
lived there they had not seen much of each 
other, it is true. They met at meal times, 
and now and then Sir William would send 
up the housekeeper to announce a visit from 
him ; but there is a sense of companionship 
in the consciousness that under the same 
roof with you dwells one upon whose affec- 
tion you can draw — whose sympathy will 
be with you in your hour of need; and this 
the old man now felt to be wanting; and 


‘he wandered restlessly about the house and 


the garden, tenacious to see that nothing 
she liked or loved was threatened with any 
change, and repeating to all that she must 
find everything as she left it when she came 
back again. Sewell had been recalled to 
the country by the illness of his child, and 
they were not expected at the Priory for 
at least a week or two longer. Haire had 
gone on circuit, and even Beattie the Judge 
only saw hurriedly and at long intervals. 
With Lady Lendrick he had just had a most 
angry correspondence, ending in one of 
those estrangements which, had they been 
nations instead of individuals, would have 
been marked by the recall of their several 
envoys, but which they were satisfied to 
signalise by an order at the Priory gate- 
lodge not to admit her ladyship’s carriage, 
and an equally determined command at 
Merrion Square for the porter to take in no 
letters that came from the Chief Baron. 
Lest the world should connegt this breach 
with any interest in my story, I may as well 
declare at once the incident had no possible 
bearing upon it. It was a little episode en- 
tirely self-contained, and consisted in Lady 
Lendrick having taken advantage of Sir 
William’s illness and confinement to house 
to send for and use his carriage-horses — a 
liberty which he resented by a most furious 
letter, to which the rejoinder begat another in- 
finitely more sarcastic —the correspondence 
ending by a printed notice which her lady- 
ship received in an envelope, that the Chief 
Baron’s horses would be sold on the ensuing 
Saturday at Dycer’s to the highest bidder, 
his lordship having no further use for them. 
Let me own that the old Judge was sin- 


cerely sor’y When ims imcident was con-} 


cluded. long as the contest lasted, 
while he was penning his epistle or waiting 
for the reply, his excitement rallied and sus- 
tained him. He used to sit after the 
despatch of one of his cutting letters cal- 
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culating with himself the terror and con- 
sternation it produced, just as the captain 
of a frigate might have waited with eager 
expectancy that the smoke might drift away 
and show him the shattered spars or the 

awning bulwarks of his enemy. But when 
Lis last missive was returned unopened, and 
the messenger reported that the doctor’s 
carriage was at her ee door as he 
came away, the Judge collapsed at once, and 
all the dreariness of his deserted condition, 
closed in upon him. 

Till Sewell returned to town, Sir William 
resolved not to proceed farther with respect 
to the registrarship. His plan, long deter- 
mined upon, was to induct him into the 
office, administer the oaths, and leave him 
to the discharge of the duties. The scan- 
dal of displacing an official would, he 
deemed, be too great a hazard for any Gov- 
ernment to risk. At all events, if such a 
conflict came, it would be a great battle, and 
with the nation for spectators. ri 

“The country shall ring with it,” was the 
phrase he kept repeating over and over as he 
strolled through his neglected garden or his 
leafy shrubberies; but as he plodded along, 
alone and in silence, the dreary conviction 
would sometimes shoot across his mind that 
he had run his race, and that the world had 
well-nigh forgotten him. “In a few days 
more,” sighed he out, “it will be over, and 
I shall be chronicled as the last of them.” 
And for a moment it would rally him to re- 
eall the glorious names with which he 
claimed companionship, and compare them 
—with what disparagement!—with the 
celebrities of the time. 

It was strange how bright the lamp of in- 
tellect would shine out as the wick was fast 
sinking in the socket. His memory would 
revive some stormy scene in the House, some 
violent altercation at the Bar, and all the 
fiery eloquence of passion would recur to 
him, stirring his heart and warming his blood, 
till he half-forgot his years, and stood forth, 
with head erect and swelling chest, strong 
with a sense of power and a whole soulful 
of ambition. 

“ Beattie would not let me take my 
Circuit,” would he say. “I wish he saw me 
to-day. — powers! I would tell 
them that the Coliseum is grander in its 
ruin than all their stuccoed plastering in its 





trim propriety. Had he suffered me to go, the 
grand jury would have heard a charge such 
as men’s ears have not listened to since 
Avonmore! Avonmore! what am I say- 
ing ?— Yelverton had not half my law, nor 
a tenth part of my eloquence.” 





In his self-exaltation he began to inves. 
20. 
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tigate whether he was eee as an advo-| 
cate or as prosecutor. How difficult to de-| 
cide! After all, it was in the balance of. 
the powers thus displayed that he was great | 
asa judge. He recalled the opinions of the | 
press when he was raised to the bench, and | 
triumphantly asked aloud, had he not justi- | 


fied every hope and contradicted every fear | 
that was entertained of him? “Has my | 
learning made me intolerant or my brilliancy | 
led me into impatience? Has the sense of 
superiority that I possess rendered me less 
couciliatory? Has my ‘impetuous genius’ 
—how fond they were of that phrase !— 
carried me away into boundless indiscre- 
tions? and have I, as one critic said, so 
concentrated the attention of the jury on 
myself that the evidence went for nothing 
and the charge was everything?” 

It was strange how these bursts of inordi- 
nate vanity and self-esteem appeared to rally 
and invigorate the old man — redressing, as 
it were, the balance of the world’s injustice 
—such he felt it — towards him. They were 
like a miser’s horde, to be counted and re- 
counted in secret with that abiding assurance 
that he had wealth and riches, however 
others mizht think him poor. 

It was out of these promptings of self-love 
that he drew the energetic powers that sus- 
tained him, broken and failing and old as he 
was. 

Carried on by his excited thoughts, he 
strayed away to a little mound, on which, 
under a large wns ash, a small bench 
was placed, trom which a wide view extend- 
ed over the surrounding country. There 
was a’ tradition of a summer-houce on the 
spot in Curran’s day, and it was referred to 
more than once in the diaries and leiters of 
his friends, and the old chief loved the 
place, as ~acred to great memories. 

He had just toiled up the assent and 
gained the top, when a servant caine to pre- 
sent him with a card and a letter, saying 
that the gentleman who gave them was 
then at the house. The card bore the name 
—*“Caprain Trafford, —th Regiment.” 
The letter was of a few lines, and ran 
thus : — 


My pear Srr Wittram, —I had prom- 
ised my (friend and late patient Captain 
Trafford to take him over to the Priory this 
morning and present him to you. A sud- 
den call hax, however, frustrated the ar- 
rangemen’ ; and as his time is very brief, I 
have gis cu him this as a credential to your 
acquaintanve, and I hope you will permit 
him to s roll through the garden and the 
shrubberies, which he will accept as a great 





favour. I especially beg that you will lay 
no burthen on your own strength to become 
his entertainer: he will be amply satisfied 
by a sight of your belongings, of which he 
desires to carry beyond seas. — Believe me 
very sincerely yours, 

“J BEATTIE.” 


“Tf the gentleman who brought this will 
do me the favour to come up here, say I 
shall be happy to see him.” 


As the servant went on his messave the 


‘old man lay back on his seat, and, closing 


his eyes, muttered some few dropping words, 
implying his satisfaction at this act of reve- 
rential homage. ‘ A young soldier too; it 
speaks well for the service when the men of 
action revere the men of thought. I am 
glad it is a good day with me; he shall car- 
ry away other memories than of woods and 
streams. Ah! here he comes.” 

Slowly, and somewhat feebly, Trafford 
ascended the hill, and with a most respeet- 
ful greeting approached the Judge., 

Fj thank you for your court«sy in coming 
here, sir,” said the Chief, “and when we 
have rested a little I will be your Cicerone 
back to the house.” _ The conversation flow- 
ed on pleasantly between them; Sir Wil- 
liam asking where Trafford had served, and 
what length of time he had been in Ireland 
— his inquiries evidently indicating that he 
had not heard of him before, or if he had, 
had forgotten him. 

“ And now you are going to Malta ?” 

“ Yes, my lord; we sail on the 12th.” 

“ Well, sir, Valetta has no view to rival 


that. See what a noble sweep the bay takes . 


here, and mark how well the bold headlands 
define the limits! Look at that stretch of 
yellow beach, like a golden fillet round the 
sea; and then mark the rich woods waving 
in leafy luxuriance to the shore! Those 
massive shadows are to landscape what times 
of silent thought are to our moral natures. 
Do you like your service, sir ?” 

“ Yes, my lord, there is much in it that I 
like. I would like it all if it were in ‘ac- 
= Sid 
“T have much of the soldier in myself, 
and the qualities by which I have gained 
any distinction I have won are such as make 
generals — quick decision, rapid intelli- 
gence, "eg od action.” 

Trafford bowed to this pretenfious sum- 
mary, but did not speak. 

The old Judge went on to describe what 
he called the military mind, reviewing in 
turn the generals of note from Hannibal 
down to Marlborough. “ What have they 
left us by way of legacy, sir? The game, 
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lost or won, teaches us as much!! Is not a 
letter of Cicero, is not an ode of Horace, 
worth it all? And as for battle fields, it 
is the painter, not the warrior, has made 
them celebrated. Wouvermans has done 
more for war than Turenne!” 

“But, my lord, there must be a large 
number of men like myself, who make very 
tolerable soldiers, but who would turn out 
sorry poets or poor advocates.” 

“Give me your arm now, and I will take 
you round by the fish-pond, and show you 
where the ‘ Monks of the Screw’ held their 
first meeting. You have heard of that con- 
vivial club?” ‘Trafford bowed; and the 
Judge went on to tell of the strange doings 
of those grave and thoughtful men, who 
deemed no absurdity too great in their hours 
of distraction and levity. When they reach- 
ed the house the old man was so fatigued 
that he had to sit down in the porch to rest. 
‘You have seen all, sir ; all I have of memo- 
rable. You say you’d like to see the gar- 
den, but there is not a memory connected 
with it. See it, however, by all means; 
saunter about till I have rallied a little, and 
then join me at my early dinner. I'll send to 
tell you when it is ready. I am sorry it will 
be such a lonely meal ; but she who could 
have thrown sunshine over it is gone — 
gone!” And he held his hands over his face, 
and saidno more. Trafford moved silently 
away, and went in search of the garden. He 
soon found the little wicket, and ere many 
minutes was deep in the leafy solitude of 
the neglected’ spot. At last he came upon 
the small gate in the laurel hedge, passing 
through which he entered the little flower- 

arden. Yes, yes; there was no doubting 
it! This was hers! Here were the flowers 
she tended ; here the heavy bells from which 
she emptied the rain-drops; here the ten- 
drils her own hands had trained! Oh, force 
of love, that makes the very ground holy, 
and gives to every leaf and bud an abidin 
value! He threw himself upon the swa 
and kissed it. There was a little seat un- 
der a large ilex—how often had she sat 
there thinking !— could it be thinking over 
the days beside the Shannon— that deli- 
cious night they came back from Holy Is- 

land, the happiest of all his life? Oh, if he 
could but believe that she loved him! if he 
could only know that she did not think of 
him with anger and resentment !— for she 
might; who could tell what might have been 
said of his life at the Sewells’? He had 
made a confidante of one who assumed to 
misunderstand him, and who overwhelmed 
him with a’confession of her own misery, and 


lay in a burning fever, his head racked with 
ain, and his mind on the verge of wander- 
ing. Was there ever a harder fate than 
his? That he had forfeited the affection of 
his family, that he had wrecked his worldly 
fortunes, seemed little in his eyes to the dan- 
ger of being thought ill of by her he loved. 
His father’s last letter to him had been a 
command to leave the army and return 
home, to live there as became the expectant 
head of the house. “I will have your word 
of honour to abandon this ignoble passion ” 
—so he called his love ; “ and, in addition, 
your solemn pledge never to marry an Irish- 
woman.” These words were, he well knew, 
supplied by his mother. It had been the in- 
cessant burthen of her harangues to him du- 
ring the tedious days of his recovery, and even 
when, on the morning ofthis very day, she had 
been suddenly recalled to England by a se- 
vere attack of illness of her husband, her last 
act before departure was to write a brief 
note to Lionel, declaring that if he should 
not follow her within a week, she would no 
longer conceive herself bound to maintain 
his interests against those of his more obe- 
dient and more affectionate brother. 

“ Won't that help my recovery, Doctor?” 
said he, showing the kind and generous epis- 
tle to Beattie. 

“Are not these the sort of tonic stimu- 
lants your art envies ?” 

Beattie shook his head in silence, and, af- 
ter a long pause, said, “ Well what was your 
reply to this ?” 

“Can you doubt it? Don’t you know it; 
or don’t you know me?” 

“ Perhaps I guess.” 

“No, but you’re certain of it, Doctor. 
The regiment is ordered.to Malta, and sails 
onthe 12th. I go withthem! Holt is a 

and old place, and the estate is a fine one ; 


you do me a favour — a great favour ?” 

“Tf in my power, you may be certain I 
will. What is it?” 

“Take me over to the Priory ; I want to 
see it. You can find some pretext to pre- 
sent me tothe Chief Baron, and obtain his 
leave to wander through the grounds.” 

“I perceive —I apprehend,” said Beat- 
tie, slyly. “There is no difficulty in this. 
The old Judge cherishes the belief that the 
spot is little short of sacred; he only won- 
ders why men do not come as pilgrims to 
visit it. There is a tradition of Addison 
having lived there, while Secretary in Ire- 
land; Curran certainly did; and a greater 
than either now illustrates the locality.” 

It was thus that Trafford came to be 





declared she loved him; and this while he 





there ; with what veneration for the haunts 


wish George every luck with both. Will — 
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of genius let the reader picture to him- 
self ! : 

“ His lordship is waiting dinner, sir,” said 
a servant, abruptly, as he sat there — 
thinking, thinking —and he arose and fol- 
lowed the man to the house. 

The Chief Baron had spent the interval 
since they parted in preparing for the even- 
ing’s display. To have for his guest a youth 
so imbued with reverence for Irish genius 
and ability was no common event. Young 
Englishmen, and soldiers, too, were not 
usually of this stuff; and the occasion to 
make a favourable impression was not to be 
lost. 
When he entered the dinner-room, Traf- 
ford was struck by seeing that the table was 
laid for three, though they were but two; 
and that on the napkin opposite to where 
he sat a small bouquet of fresh flowers was 

laced. 

“ My granddaughter’s place, sir,” said the 
old Judge, as he caught his eye. “It is re- 
served for her return. May it be soon!” 

How gentle the old man’s voice sounded 
as he said this, and how kindly his eyes 
beamed! Trafford thought there was some- 
thing actually attractive in his features, and 
wondered he had not remarked it before. 

Perhaps on that day, when the old Judge 
well knew how agreeable he was, what stores 
of wit and pleasantry he was pouring forth, 
his convictions assured him that his guest 
was charmed. It was a very pardonable delu- 
sion—he talked with great brilliancy and 
vigour. He possessed the gift — which would 
really seem to be the especial gift — of 
Irishmen of that day, to be a perfect rela- 
tor. ‘To a story he imparted that slight dash 
of dramatic situation and dialogue that made 
it life-like ; and yet never retarded the in- 
terest, nor prolonged the catastrophe. Acute 
as was his wit, his taste was fully as conspi- 
cuous, never betraying him for an instant, so 
long as his personal vanity could be kept out 
of view. 

Tratford’s eager and animated attention 
showed with what pleasure he listened; and 
the Chief, like all men who love to talk, and 
know they talk well, talked all the better 
for the success vouchsafed to him. He 
even arrived at that stage of triumph in 
in which he felt that his guest was no com- 
mon man, and wondered if England really 
turned out many young fellows of this stamp 
— so well read, so just, so sensible, so keen- 
ly alive to nice distinetion, and so unerring 
in matters of taste ? 

“ You were schooled at Rugby, sir, you 
told me ; and Rugby has reason to be proud 
if she can turnout such young men. I am 





only sorry Oxford should not have put the 
fine —_ on so keen an intellect.” 

Trafford blushed at a compliment he felt 
to be so unmerited, but the old man saw 
nothing of his confusion — he was once again 
amongst the great scenes and actors of his 
early memories. 

“T hope you will spare me another da 
before you leave Ireland. Do you thin 
you could give me Saturday?” said the 
Chief, as his guest arose to take leave. 

“Tam afraid not, my lord; we shall be on 
the march by that day.” 

“Qld men have no claim to use the fu- 
ture tense, or I should ask you to come and 
see me when you come back again.” 

“Indeed will I. I cannot thank you 
enough for having asked me.” 

“Why are there not more young men 
of that stamp ?” said the old Judge, as he 
looked after him as he went. “ Why are 
they not more generally cultivated and en- 
dowed as he is It is long since I have 
found one more congenial to me in every 
way. I must tell Beattie I like his friend. 
I regret not to see more of him.” 

“Tt was in this strain Sir William rumi- 
nated and reflected ; pretty much like many 
of us, who never think our critics so just or 
i as when they applaud our- 
selves. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
NECESSITIES OF STATE. 


Ir is,as regards views of life and the 
world, a somewhat narrowing process to 
live amongst sympathisers, and it may 
be assumed as an axiom, that no people so 
much minister to a man’s littleness as those 
who pity, him. 

Now, when Lady Lendrick separated from 
Sir William, she carried away with her alarge 
aes of sympathisers. The Chief Baron 
was well known; his haughty overbearing 
temper at the bar, his assuming attitude in 
public life, his turn for sarcasm and epi- 
gram, had all contributed to raise up for 
him a crowd of enemies; and these, if not 
individually well-disposed to Lady Len- 
drick, could at least look compassionately on 
one whose conjugal fate had been so unfor- 
tunate. All her shortcomings were lost sight 
of in presence of his enormities, for the Chief 
Baron’s temper was an Aaron’s rod of iras- 
cibility, which devoured every other; and 
when the verdict was once passed, that “ no 
woman could live with him,” very few wo- 
men offered a word in his defence. 

It is just possible, that if it had not been 
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’ for this weight in the opposite scale, Lady 


Lendrick herself would not have stood so 
high. Sir William’s faults, however, were 
accounted to her for righteousness, and she 
traded on a very pretty capital in conse- 

uence. Surrounded by a large circle of 
emale friends, she lived in a round of those 
charitable dissipations by which some peo- 
ple amuse themselves; and just as dull 
children learn their English history through 
a game, and acquire their geography 
through a puzzle, these grown-up children 
take in their Christianity by means of deaf 
and dumb bazaars, balls for blind institu- 
tions, and private theatricals for an orphan 
asylum. This Devotion made easy to the 
Lightest Disposition, is not, perhaps, a bad 
theory — at least it does not come amiss to 
an age which likes to attack its gravest ills 
in a playful spirit, to treat consumption with 
cough lozenges, and even moderate the ex- 
cesses of insanity by soft music. There is 
another good feature too in the practise: it 
furnishes occupation and employment to a 
—_ floating class which, for the interests 
and comforts of society, it is far better should 
be engaged in some pursuit, than left free 
to the indulgence of censorious tastes and 
critical habits. Lady Lendrick lived a sort 
of monarch amongst these. She was the pa- 
tronness of this, the secretary of that, and the 
corresponding member of some other socie- 
ty. Never was an active intelligence more 
actively occupied ; but she liked it all, for 
she liked power, and, strange as it may seem, 
there is in a small way an exercise of pow- 
er even in these petty administrations. 
Loud, bustling, overbearing, and meddle- 
some, she went everywhere, and did every- 
thing. The only sustaining hope of those 
she interfered with was, that she was too 
capricious to persist in any system of annoy- 
ance, and was prone to forget to-day the 
eternal truths she had propounded for rev- 
erence yesterday. 
\; I am not sure that she conciliated— I am 
not sure that she would have cared for — 
much personal attachment; but she had 
what certainly she did like, a large follow- 
ing of very devoted supporters. All her 
little social triumphs — and occasionally she 
had such — were blazoned abroad by those 
people who loved to dwell on the courtly 
attentions bestowed upon their favourite, 
what distinguished person had taken her 
“down” to dinner, and the neat compliment 
that the Viceroy paid her on the taste of 
her “ tabinet.” 

It need scarcely be remarked, that the 
backwater of all this admiration for Lady 
Lendrick was a swamping tide of ill-favour 





for her husband. It would have been hard 
to deny him ability and talent. But what 
had he made of his ability and talent? 
The best lawyer of the bar was not even 
Chief-Justice of the Queen’s Bench. The 
greatest speaker and scholar of his day was 
unknown, except in the reminiscences of a 
few men almost as old as himself. Was the 
fault in himself, or was the disqualifying 
element of his nature the fact of being an 
Trishman ? For a number of years the 
former theory satisfied all the phenomena 
of the case, and the restless, impatient dis- 

osition — irritable, uncertain, and almost 
irresponsible — seemed reason enough to 
deter the various English officials who came 
over from either seeking the counsels or 
following the suggestions of the Bold Baron 
of the Exchequer. A change, however, had 
come, in part induced by certain disparaging 
articles of the English press, as to the com- 
parative ability of the two countries; and 
now it became the fashion to say, that had 
Sir William been born on the sunnier side 
of St George’s Channel, and had. his tri- 
umphs been displayed at Westminster in- 
stead of: the Four Courts, there would have 
been no limit to the me of his ability as 
alawyer, norany delay in according him 
the highest honours the Crown-could bestow. 

Men shook their heads—recalled the 
memorable “ curse” recorded by Swift, and 
said, “ Of course there is no favour for an 
Irishman.” It is not the place nor the time 
to discuss this matter here. I would only 
say that a good deal of the misconception 
which prevails upon it is owing to the fact, 
that the qualities which win all the suffrages 
of one country are held cheaply enough in 
the other. Plodding unadorned ability, 
even of a high order, meets little favour in 
Ireland, while on the other side of the Chan- 
nel Irish quickness is accounted as levity, 
and the rapid appreciation of a question 
without the detail of long labour and 
thought, is set down as the lucky hit of a 
lively but very idle intelligence. I will not 
let myself wander away further in ‘this di- 
gression, but come back to my stury. Con- 
nected with this theory of Irish deprecia- 
tion, was the position, that but for the land 
of his birth Sir William would have been 
elevated to the peerage. . 

Of course it was a subject to admit of 
various modes of telling, according to the 
tastes, the opportunities, and the prejudices 
of the tellers. The popular version of the 
story, however, was this: that Sir William 
declined to press a claim that could not 
have been resisted, on account of the pecu- 
liarly retiring, unambitious character of him 
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who should be his immediate successor. 
His very profession — adopted and persisted 
in, in despite of his father’s wish — was a 
amg renunciation of all desire for here- 

itary honour. As the old Judge said, 
“The Libro d’Oro of nobility is not the 
Pharmacopeia;” and the thought of adoctor 
in the peerage might have cost “ Garter” a 
fit of apoplexy. 

Sir Willian knew this well—no man 
better; but the very difficulties gave 
all the zest and all the flavour to the pur- 
suit. He lived, too, in the hope that some 
Government official might have bethought 
him of this objection, that he might spring 
on him, tiger-like, and tear him in fragments. 

“Let them but tell me this,” muttered 
he, “ and I will rip up the whole woof, thread 
by thread, and trace them! The noble 
Duke whose ancestor was a Dutch pedlar, 
the illustrious Marquess whose great-grand- 
father was a aaaier, will have to look to 
it. Before this cause be called on I would 
say to them, Better to retain me for the 
Crown! Ay, sirs, such is my advice to you.” 

_ While these thoughts agitated Sir Wil- 
liam’s mind, the matter of them was giving 
grave and deep preoccupation to the Vice- 
roy. The Cabinet had repeatedly pressed 
upon him the necessity of obtaining the Chief 
Baron's .retirement from the bench—a 
measure the more imperative, that while 
they wanted to provide for an old adherent, 
they were equally anxious to replace him 
in the House by an abler and readier de- 
bater ; for so is it, when dulness stops the 
way, dulness must be promoted ; just as the 
most tumble-down old hackney coach must 
pass on before my Lord’s carriage can draw 
up. 
“ Pemberton must go up,” said the Vice- 
roy. ‘‘He made a horrid mess of that ex- 
epee vother night in the House. His 
aw was laughed at, and his logic was worse ; 
he really must go on the bench. Can you | 
hit upon something, Balfour? Can’t you 
devise nothing respecting the Chiet’ Baron ?” 





_* He’ll take nothing but what you won’t 
give him; he insists on the peerage.” 

“Td give it, I declare —I'd give it to-| 
morrow. As I told the Premier t’other day, | 
Providence always takes care that these 
Law Lords have rarely successors. They 
are life peerages and no more; besides, 
what does it matter a man more or less in 
‘the Lords’? The Peer without hereditary 
rank aud fortune is like the officer who has 
been raised from the ranks-—he does not 
ditre at mess oftener than he can help it.” 

Balfour applauded the illustration, and 
resolved to use it as his own. 
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“JI say again,” continued his Excellency, 
“T’d give it, but they won’t agree with me; 
they are afraid of the English ‘Bar — they 
dread what the benches of Lincoln’s Inn 
would say.’ 

ad They'd only say it for a week or two,” 
mumbled Balfour. 

“ So I remarked: you'll have discontent, 
but. it will be passing. Some newspaper 
letters will appear, but Themis and Aris- 
tides will soon tire, and if they should not, 
the world who reads them will tire; and 
probably the only man who will remember 
the event three months after will be the 
silversmith who is cresting the covered dish- 
es of the new creation. You think you 
can’t go and see him, Balfour?” 

«“ Impossible, my lord, after what occurred 
between us the last time.” 


“ ] don’t take it in that we I suspect 
he'll not bear any malice. Lawyers are 
not thin-skinned people; they give and 


take such hard knocks that they lose that 
nice sense of injury other folks are endowed 
with. I think you might go.” 

“T’d rather not, my lord,” said he, shak- 
ing his head. 

“ Try his wife, then.” 

“ They don’t live together. I don’t 
know if they’re on speaking terms.” 

“ So much the better — she'll know every 
chink of his armour, and perhaps tell us 
where he is vulnerable. Wait a moment. 
There has been some talk of a picnic on 
Dalkey Island. It was to be a mere house- 
hold affair. What if you were to invite 
her ?— making of course the explanation 
that it was a family party, that no cards 
had been sent out; in fact, that it was to 
be so close a thing the world was never to 
hear of it.” 

“ [think the bait would be irresistible, 
p'rticularly when she found out that all her 
own set and dear friends had been passed 
over.” 

“ Charge her to secrecy — of course she’ll 
not keep her word.” 

“May I say we'll come for her? the 
great mystery will be so ered in keep- 
ing with one of the household carriages and 
your Excellency’s liveries.” ; 

“ Won't that be too strong, Balfour?” 
said the Viceroy, laughing. 

“ Nothing is too strong, my lord, in this 
country. They take their blunders neat 
as they do their sherry, and I’m sure that 
this part of the arrangement will, in the. 
gossip it will give rise to, be about the best 
of the whole exploit.” 

“Take your own way then; only make 
no such mistake as you made with the hus- 
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band. No documents, Balfour — no docu- 
ments, I beg;” and with this warning 
laughingly given, but by no means so plea- 
santly taken, his Excellency went off and 
left him. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
MR. BALFOUR’S MISSION. 


Lapy LenpRIck was dictating to her 
secretary Miss Morse, the Annual Report of 
the Benevolent Ballad-singers’ Aid Society, 
when her servant announced the arrival of 
Mr. Cholmondeley Balfour. She stopped 
abruptly short at a pathetic bit of descrip- 
tion —“ The aged minstrel, too old for 
erotic »poetry, and yet debarred by the 
stern rules of a repressive policy from the 
strains of patriotic song,” — for, be it said 
parenthetically, Lady Lendrick affected 
“Trishry” to a large extent—and dis- 
missing Miss Morse to an adjoining room, 
she desired the servant to introduce Mr. 
Balfour. 

Is it fancy,or amIright in supposing 
that English officials have a manner espe- 
cially assumed for Ireland and the Irish — a 
thing like the fur cloak a man wears ia 
Russia, or the snow-shoes he puts on in 
Lapland, not intended for other latitudes, 
but admirably adapted for the locality it is 
made for? I will not insist that this theory 
of mine is faultless, but I appeal to a can- 
did public of my own countrymen if they 
have not in their experience seen what 
may support it. I do not say it isa bad 
manner—a presuming manner—a man- 
ner of depreciation towards those it is used 
to, or 4 manner indicative of indifference in 
him who uses it. I simply say that they 
who employ it keep it as especially for Ire- 
land as they keep their Mackintosh capes 
for wet weather, and would no more think 
of displaying it in England than they, would 
go to her Majesty’s levee in a shooting- 
jacket. Mr. Balfour was not wanting in 
this manner. Indeed, the Administration 
of which he formed a humble part were all 
proficients in it. It was a something be- 
tween a mock homage and a very jocular 
familiarity, so that when he arose after a 
bow, deep and reverential enough for the 
presence of majesty, he lounged over to a 
chair, and threw himself down with the 
ease and unconcern of one perfectly at 
home. 

“ And how is my lady? and how are the 
fourscore and one associations for turnkeys’ 
widows and dog-stealers’ orphans doing ? 





What’s the last new thing in benevolence ? 
Do tell me, for I’ve won five shillings at loo, 
and want to invest it.” 

“ You mean you have drawn your quar- 
ter’s salary, Mr. Balfour.” 

“‘ No, by Jove; they don’t pay us so lib- 
erally. We have the run of our teeth, and 
no more.” 

“You forget your todgue, sir; you are 
unjust.” 

“ Why, my lady, you are quick as Sir 
William himself; living with that great 
wit has made you positively dangerous.” 

“ T have not enjoyed overmuch of the op- 
portunity ie speak of.” 

“Yes, | know that; no fault of yours 
though. The world is agreed on that point. 
I take it he’s about the most impossible man 
to live with the age has yet produced. 
Sewell has told me such a of him! 
things that would be incredible if I had not 
seen him.” 

“T beg pardon for interrupting, but of 
course you have not come to dilate en the 
Chief Baron’s defects of temper to his 
wife.” 

“No, only incidentally — parentheti- 
cally, as one may say —just as one knocks 
over a hare when he’s out partridge-shoot- 
ing.” 

“Never mind the hare then, sir; keep to 
your patridges.” 

“My partridges! my partridges! which 
are my partridges? Oh,. to be sure! I 
want to talk to you about Sewell. He has 
told you perhaps how ill we have behaved 
to him — grossly, shamefully ill, I call it.” 

“He has told me that the Government 
object to his having this appointment, but 
he has not explained on what ground.” 

“Neither can I. Official life has its 
mysteries, and, hate them as one may, they 
must be respected; he oughtn’t to have 
sold out—it was rank folly to sell out. 
What could he have in the world better 
than a continued succession of young fel- 
lows fresh from home, and knowing posi- 
tively nothing of horseflesh or billiards ?” 

“T don’t understand you, sir — that is, I 
hope I misunderstand you,” said she, haugh- 
tily. 

“T mean — this, that I’d rather be a 
lieutenant-colonel with such opportunities 
than I’d be Chairman of the Great. Over- 
land.” 

“ Opportunities — and for what ?” 

“For everything — for everything; for 
ame off the balls, on every race in the 
ingdom, and as snug a thing every night 

over a devilled kidney as any man could 
wish for. Don’t look shocked — it’s all on 
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the square ; that old hag that was here last 
week would have given her diamond ear- 
rings to find out something against Sewell, 
and she couldn’t.” 

“ You mean Lady Trafford ?” 

“Ido. She stayed a week here just to 
blacken his character, and she never could 

et beyond that story of her son and Mrs. 
well.” 

“ What story ? I never heard of it.” 

“ A lie, of course, from beginning to end ; 
and it's hard to imagine that she herself be- 
lieved it.” 

“ But what was it ?” 

“Oh, a trunpery tale of young Trafford 
having made love to Mrs. Sewell, and pro- 
posed to run off with her, and Sewell having 
played a game at ecarté on it, and lost — the 
whole thing being knocked up by Trafford’s 
fall. Sure you must have heard it. The 

town talked of nothing else for a fortnight.” 
~ «The town never had the insolence to 
talk of it to me.” 

“ What a stupid town! If there be any- 
thing really that can be said to be establish 
ed in the code of society, it is that you may 
say anything to anybody about their rela- 
tions. But for such a rule, how could con- 
versation go on ?— who travels about with 
his friend’s family tree in his pocket? And 
as to Sewell —1 suppose I may say it — 
he has not a truer friend in the world than 
myself.” 

She bowed a very stiff acknowledgment 
of the speech, and he went on. “I’m not 
going to say he gets on well with his wife 
— but who does ? Did you ever hear of him 
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“ Your thoughts upon morals are, I must 
say, very edifying, sir.” 

“They’re always poe so much I 

will say. This world is a composite sort 
of thing, with such currents of mixed mo- 
tives running through it, if a man tries to 
be logical, he is sure to make an ass of him- 
self, and one learns at last to become as 
flexible in his opinions and as compliant as 
the great British constitution.” 
“T am delighted with your liberality, sir, 
and charmed with your candour; and as 
you have expressed your opinion so freely 
upon my husband and my son, would it ap- 
pear too great a favour if I were to ask 
what you would say of myself ?” 

“ That you are canine, Lady Lendrick 
— positively charming,” replied he, raptur- 
ously. “That there is not a grace of man- 
ner, nor a captivation, of which you are 
not mistress; that you possess that attrac- 
tion which excels all others; in its influ- 
ence you render all who come within the 
sphere of your fascination so much your 
slaves, that the cold grow enthusiastic, the 
distrustful become credulous, and even the 
cautious reserve of office gives way, and 
the well-trained private secretary of a 
Viceroy betrays himself into indiscretions 
that would half ruin an aide-de-camp.” 

‘“T assure you, sir, I never so much as 
suspected my own powers.” 

“True as I am here ; the simple fact is, 
I have come to say so.” , 

“You have come to say so! What do 
you mean ?” 

With this he proceeded to explain that 


who did? The fact I take to be this, that | her Excellency had deputed him to invite 
every one has a certain capital of good-na- | Lady Lendrick to join the pienic on the 
ture and kindliness to trade on, and he who |island. “It was so completely a home par- 
expends this abroad can’t have so much of | ty, that, except himself and a few of the 
it for home consumption ; that’s how your | household, none had even heard of it. 
insufferable husbands are such charming| None but those really intimate will be 
fellows for the world! Don’t you agree | there,” said he; “and for once in our lives 


with me?” 


we shall be able to discuss our absent 


A very ap smile, that might mean | friends with that charming candour that 
? 


anything, was all 


er reply. 


gives conversation its salt. When we had 


“ T was there all the time,” continued he, | written down all the names, it was her 


with unabated fluency. 
“ T saw everything that went on. 


Sew- | could add one more to the list.’ 


Excellency said, ‘T’d call this perfect if I 
‘T’ll swear 


ell’s policy was what our people call non-in- | I know who you mean.’ said his Excellency, 
tervention; he saw nothing, heard nothing, | and he took his eo and wrote a line on 


believed nothing; and I will say there’s a/ a card. 
great deal of dignity in that line ; and when | nodded, and said, ‘ 
your servant comes to wake you in the | to come. 


‘Am I right?’ asked he. She 
alfour, go and ask her 


Be sure you explain what the 


morning, with the tidings that your wife has | whole thing is, how it was got up, and 


run away, you have established a right be-| that it must not be talked of? 


Of course, 


fore the world to be distracted, injured, | do what one will, these things do get about. 
overwhelmed, and outraged to any extent | Servants will talk of them, and tradespeo- 
you may feel disposed to appear.” 


ple talk of them, and we must expect a 
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fair share of ill-nature and malice from 
that outer world which was not included in 
the civility ; but it can’t be helped. I be- 
lieve it’s one of the conditions of humanity, 
that to make one man happy you may al- 
_ calculate on making ten others miser- 
able.” 

This time Lady Lendrick had something 
else to think of besides Mr. Balfour’s ethics, 
and so she only smiled and said nothing. 

“T hope I’m to bring back a favourable 
answer,” said he, rising to take leave. 
“ Won’t you let me say that ‘we’re to call 
for you?” 

“T really am much flattered. Idon’t know 
how to express my grateful sense of their 
Excellencies’ seediiottien of me. It is for 
Wednesday, you say?” 

“ Yes, Weilnesda . We mean to leave 
town by two Galeah, and there will be a 


carriage here for you by that hour. Will 
that suit you?” 


“ Perfectly.” 

“Tam overjoyed at my success. Good- 
bye till Wednesday, then.” He moved to- 
wards the door, and then stopped, “ What 
was it ? I surely had something else to say. 
Oh, to be sure, I remember. Tell me, if 
you can, what are Sir William’s views 
about retirement: he is not quite pleased 
with us just now, and we can’t well ap- 
proach him; but we really would wish to 
meet his wishes, if we could manage to 
come at them.” All this he said in a sort 
of careless, easy way, as though it were a 
matter of little moment, or one calling for 
very slight exercise of skill to set right. 

_ “And do you imagine he has taken me 
into his confidence, Mr. Balfour?” asked 
she, with a smile. 

“Not formally, ape ay what we 
call officially ; but he may have done so in 
—- more effective way termed ‘ officious- 

“Not even that. I could probably make 
as good a guess about your own future in- 
tentions as those of the Chief Baron.” 

“You have heard him talk of them ?” 

“ Scores of times.” 

“ And in what tone — with what drift ?” 

“ Always as that of one very ill used, 
hardly treated, undervalued, and the like.” 
Ps And the remedy ? What was the rem- 
edy !” 

* To make him a Peer.” 


“ But taking that to be impossible, what 
next ?” 


“ He becomes ‘ impossible’ also,” said she, 


“ Are we to imagine that a man of such 
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intelligence as he possesses cannot concede 
something to circumstances — cannot make 
allowances for the exigencies of a party — 
cannot,.in fact, take any other view of a 
difficulty but the one that must respond to 
his own will?” 

“Yes; I think that is exactly what you 
are called on to imagine. You are to per- 
suade yourself to regard this earth as in- 
habited by the Chief Baron, and some 
other people not mentioned specifically in 
the census.” 

“ He is most unreasonable, then.” 

“ Of course he is; but I wouldn’t have 
you tell him so. You see, Mr. Balfour, the 
Chief imagines all this while that he is 
maintaining and upholding the privileges 
of the Irish Bar. e burden of his song 
is, There would have been no objection to 
my claim hadI been the Chief Baron of 
the English court.” 

“ Possibly,” murmured Balfour ; and then, 


lower again, “ Fleas are not ”— : 
“ Quite true,” said she, for her quick.ear 
caught his words —“ quite true. Fleas are 


not lobsters — bless their souls! But, as I 
said before, I’d not remind them of* that 
fact. ‘The Fleas’ are just sore enough up- 
on it already.” 

Balfour for once felt some confusion. He 
saw what a slip he had made, and how it 
had damaged his whole negotiation. Noth- 
ing but boldness would avail now, and he 
resolved to be bold. 

“ There is a thing has been done in Eng- 
land, and I don’t see why we might not at- 
tempt it in the present case. A great law- 
yer there obtained a peerage for his wife’’ 


She burst out into a fit of laughter at 
this, at once so hearty and so natural, that 
at last he could not help joining, and laugh- 
ing too. 

“T must say, Mr. Balfour,” said she, as 
soon as she could speak—“I must say 
there is ingenuity in your suggestion. The 
relations that subsist between Sir William 
and myself are precisely such as to recom- 
mend your project.” 

“T am not so sure that they are obstacles 
to it. I have always heard that he had a 
poor opinion of his son, who was a common- 
lace sort of man that studied medicine. 
t could be no part of the Chief Baron’s 
‘a to make such a person the head of a 
ouse. Now, he likes Sewell, and he dotes 
on that boy — the little fellow I saw at the 
Priory. These are all elements in the 
scheme. Don’t you think so?” 
“Let me ask you one question before I 
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answer yours. Does this thought come 
from yourself alone, or has it any origin in 
another quarter ?” 

“ Am I to be candid ?” 

“ You are.” 

“ And are you to be confidential ? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Tn that case,” said he, drawing a lon 
breath, as though about to remove a _peril- 
ous weight off" his mind, “I will tell you 
frankly it comes from authority. Now, 
don’t ask me more — not another question. 
Ihave already avowed what my instructions 
most intperatively forbid me to own— 
what, in fact, would be ruin to me if it 
were known that I revealed. What his 
Excellency —I mean, what the other per- 
son said was, ‘ Ascertain Lady Lendrick’s 
wishes on this subject ; learn, if you can — 
but, above all, without compromising your- 
self — whether she really cares for a step 
in rank; find out, if so, what aid she can or 
will lend us.’ But what am I saying? 
Here am I entering upon the whole detail ? 
What would become of me if I did not 
know I might rely upon you ?” 

“ It’s worth thinking over,” said she, af- 
ter a pause. 

“T should think it is. It is not every day 
of our lives such a brilliant offer presents 
itself. All I ask, all I stipulate for, is that 
you make no confidences, ask no advice 
from any quarter. Think it well over in 
your own mind, but impart it to none, least 
of all to Sewell.” 

“ Of course not to him,” said she, resolut- 
ly, for she knew well to what purposes he 
would apply the knowledge. 

“Remember that we want to have the 
resignation before Parliament meets — 
bear that in mind. Time is all-important 
with us ; the rest will follow in due course.” 
With this he said Good-bye, and was gone. 

“The rest will follow in due course,” 
said she to herself, repeating his last words 
as he went. “ With your good leave, Mr. 
Balfour, the ‘rest’ shall precede the begin- 


ning.” 

‘Wasn't it Bolingbroke that said consti- 
tutional government never could go on 
without lying ?— audacious lying, too. If 
the old Judge will only consent to go, her 
ladyship’s peerage will admit of a comprom- 
ise. Such was Mr. Balfour’s meditation as 
he stepped into his cab. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


AFTER-DINNER THOUGHTS. 


Her Majesty’s— th had got their orders 
for Malta, and some surmised for India, 





though it was not yet known; but all * 
agreed it was hard, “confoundedly hard,” 
they called it. ‘ Hadn’t they had their turn 
of Indian service ?— how many years had 
that grim old major passed in the Deccan 
— what weary winters had the bronzed 
bald captain there spent at Rangoon ?” 

How they inveighed against the national 
niggardliness that insisted on making a 
small army do the work of a large one. 
How they: scouted the popular idea that 
regiments were treated aljke, and without 
favouritism. They know better. They 
know that if they had been the Nine Hun- 
dred and Ninth or Three Thousand and 
First, there would have been no thought of 
sending them back to cholera and jungle 
fever. Some, with a little sly flattery, as- 
eribed the order to their efficiency, and 
declared that they had done their work so 
well at Gonurshabad, the Government se- 
lected them at once when fiesh troubles 
were threatening ; and a few old grumblers, 
tired of service, sick of the Horse Guards 
— not over enamoured of even life — agreed 
that it was rank folly to join a regiment 
where the lieutenant-colonel was not a man 
of high connections; as they said, “ If old 
Cave there had been a Lord George or 
even an Honourable, we’d have had ten 
years more of home service.” 

With the exception of two or three raw 
subalterns who had never been out of Eng- 
land, and who wanted the glory of pig- 
sticking and thé brevet to tell tiger stories, 
there were gloom and depression every- 
where. The financially gifted complained 
that as they had all or nearly all bought 
their commissions, there was no comparison ' 
between the treatment administered to 
them and to officers.in any foreign army ; 
and such as knew geography asked tri- 
umphantly whether a Frenchman, who 
could be only sent to Africa, or an Ameri- 
can, whose most remote banishment was the 
“ Banat,” was in the same position as an 
unfortunate Briton, who could be despatch- 
ed to patrol the North Pole to-day, and to- 
morrow relieve guard-at New Zealand? 
By a unanimous vote it was carried that 
the English army was the worst paid, hard- 
est worked, and most ill-treated service in 
Europe; but the roast-beef played just at 
the moment, and they went in to dinner. 

As the last bars of that prandial melody 
were dying away, two men crossed the bar- | 
rack-yard towards the mess-house. The 
were in close confabulation, and althoug 
evidently on their way to dinner, showed 
by their loitering pace how much more en- 
grossed they were by the subject that en- 
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gaged them than by any desire for the 
pleasures of the table. They were Colonel 
Cave and Sewell. 

“T can scarcely picture to my mind as 
great a fool as that,” said Sewell, angrily. 
“Can you?” 

“TI don’t know,” said Cave, slowly and 
doubtingly. “ First of all, I never was heir 
to a large estate; and secondly, I was nev- 
er, that I remember, in love.” 

“Tn love !—in fiddlestick. Why, he has 
not seen the girl this year and half; he 
scarcely knows her. I doubt greatly if she 
cares a straw for him; and for a caprice — 
a mere caprice —to surrender his right to 
a fine fortune and a good position is abso- 
lute idiocy; but I tell you more, Cave, 
though worse—far worse.” Here his 
voice grew harsh and grating, as he contin- 
ued, “ When I and other men like me play- 
ed with Trafford, we betted with the man 
who was to inherit Holt. When I asked 
the fellow to my house, and suffered a cer- 
tain intimacy — for I never liked him— it 
was because he represented twelve thou- 
sand a year in broad acres. I'd stand a 
good deal from a man like that,that I’d 
soon pull another up for—eh?” — 

The interrogative here puzzled Cave, 
who certainly was not a concurring party 
to the sentiment, and yet did not want to 
make it matter of discussion. 

“ We shall be late — we’ve lost our soup 
already,” said he, moving more briskly for- 
ward. 

“Td no more have let that fellow take on 
him, as he did under my roof, than I’d suf- 
fer him to kennel his dogs in my dressing- 
room. You don’t know — you can’t know 
—how he behaved.” These words were 
spoken in passionate warmth, and still there 
was that in the speaker’s manner that 
showed a want of real earnestness; so it 
certainly seemed to Cave, who secretly de- 
termined to give no encouragement to 
further disclosures. 

“There are things,” resumed Sewell, 
“that a man can’t speak on —at least he 
can only speak of them when they become 
the talk of the town. 

“Come along, I want my dinner. I’m 
not sure Ihave not a guest besides, who 
does not know any of our fellows. I onl 
remembered him this instant. Isn’t this 
Saturday ? 

“ One thing I'll swear —he shall pay me 
every shilling he owes me, or he does not 
sail with the regiment. Ill stand no non- 
sense of renewals; if he has to sell out for 
it, he shall book up. You have told him, I 


hope, he has nothing to expect from my for- 
bearance ?” 

“ We can talk this all over another time. 
Come along now, we're very late.” 

‘eGo on, then, and eat your dinner; 
leave me to my cigar—TI’ve no appetite. 
Tl drop in when you have dined.” 

“No, no; you shall come too — your ab- 
sence will only make fellows talk; they are 
talking already.” 

“ Arethey? and in what way?” asked 
he, sternly. 

“ Nothing seriously, of course,” mumbled 
Cave, for he saw how he had fallen into 
an indiscretion ; “but you must come, and 
you must be yourself too. It’s the only way 
to meet flying rumours.” 

“ Come along, then,” said Sewell, passing 
his arm within the other’s, and they hurried 
forward without another word being spoken 
by either. 

It was evident that Sewell’s appearance 
caused some rise. There was a certain 
awkward sadiene in the way men 
looked at him, and at each other, that im- 
plied astonishment, at his presence. 

“T didn’t know you were down here.” 
said the old Major, making an involuntary 
explanation of his look of wonderment. 

“Nothing very remarkable, I take it, 
that a man is stopping at his own house,” 
said Sewell, testily. “No—no fish. Get 
me some mutton,” added he to the mess- 
waiter. 

“You have heard that we’ve got our 
orders,” said a captain opposite him. 

“ Yes; Cave told me.” 

“Trather like it — that is, if it means 
India,” said a very young-looking ensign. 

Sewell put up his quae and looked at 
the speaker, and then, letting it drop, went 
on with his dinner without a word. 

“ There’s no man can tell oP more about | 
Bengal than Colonel Sewell there,” said 
Cave to some one near him. “He served 
on Staff there, and knows every corner of 
it.” 

“]T wish I didn’t, with all my heart. It’s 
asort of knowledge that costs a man pretty 
dearly.” ; 

“T’ve always been told India was a capi- 
tal place,” said a gay, frank looking young 
lieutenant, “and that if a man didn’t 
drink, or take to high play, he could get on 
admirably.” 

“Nor entangle himself with a pretty 
woman,” added another. 

“Nor raise a smashing loan from the 
Agra Bank,” cried a third. 

“You are the very wisest young gentle- 
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men it has ever been my privilege to sit 


down with,” said Sewell, with a n. 
“ Whence could you have gleaned all these 
prudent maxims ? ” 


“T got mine,” said the lieutenant, “ from 
a cousin. Such a good fellow as he was! 
he always tipped me when I was at Sand- 
hurst, but he’s past tipping any one now.” 

“ Dead?” 

“No; I believe it would be better he 
were; but he was ruined in India —‘let 
in’ on a race, and lost everything, even to 
his commission.” 

“ Was his name Stanley ?” 

“No, Stapyleton — Frank Stapyleton — 
he was in the Greys.” 

“ Sewell, what are you drinking ?” cried 
Cave, with a loudness that overbore the 
talk around him. “I can’t see you down 
there. You've got amongst the youngsters.” 

“ Tam in the midst of all that is agree- 
able and entertaining,” said Sewell, with a 
smile of most malicious meaning. “ Talk 
of. youngsters indeed! I'd like to hear 
where you could match them for knowledge 
of life and mankind.” 

There was certainly nothing in his look 
or manner as he spoke these words that 
suggested distrust or suspicion to those 
around him, for they seemed overjoyed at 
_ his praise, and delighted to hear themselves 
called men of the world. The grim old 
Major at the opposite side of the table 
shook his head thoughtfully, and muttered 
some words to himself. 

“ They’re a shady lot, I take it,” said a 
young — to his’ neighbour, “ those 
fellows who remain in India, and never 
come home ; either they have done something 
they can’t meet in England, or they want 
to do things in India they couldn’t do 
here.” 

“There’s great truth in that remark,” 
said Sewell. “Captain Neeves, let us have 
a ‘glass of wine together. I have myself 
seen a great deal to bear out your observa- 
tion.” 

Neeves coloured with pleasure at this 
approval, and went on. “I heard of one 
fellow —I forget his name—I never re- 
member names; but he had a very pretty 
wife, and all the fellows used to make up 
to her, and pay her immense attention, and 
the husband rooked them all at ecarte, every 
man of them.” 

“ What a scoundrel!” said Sewell, with 
energy. “Youought to have preserved the 
name, if only for 4 warning.” 

“T think ~ get it, Colonel, Tl try 
and obtain it for you.” 
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“ Or Massingbred ?” asked another: 

“ll wager a sovereign it was Dudgeon ; 
wasn’t it Dudgeon ?” 

“ But no; it was none of the three. Still 
the suggestions opened a whole chapter of 
biographical details, in which each of these 
worthies vied with the other. No man ever 
listened to the various anecdotes narrated 
with a more eager interest than Sewell. 
Now and then, indeed, a slight incredulity— 
asort of puzzled astonishment that the world 
world could be so wicked — that there really 
were such fellows — would seem to distract 
him ; but he listened on, and even occasion- 
ally asked an explanation of this or of that, 
to show the extreme attention he vouch- 
safed to the theme. 

To be sure, their attempts to describe the 
way some trick was played with the cards 
or the dice, how the horse was “ nobbled” 
or the match “ squared,” were neither very 
remarkable for accuracy nor clearness. They 
had not been well “ briefed,” as lawyers 
say, or they had not mastered their instruc- 
tions. Sewell however, was no captious 
critic ; he took what he got, and was thank- 
ful. - 
When they arose from the table, the old 
Major, dropping behind the line of those 
who loungéed into the adjoining room, 
caught a young officer by the arm, and 
whispered some few words in his ear. 

What ascrape I’m in !” cried the young 
fellow, as he listened. ' 

“T think not, this time; but let it be a 
caution to you how you talk of rumours in 
presence of men who are strangers to 

ou.” 
. “T say, Major,” asked a young captain, 
coming up hurriedly, ‘ isn’t that Sewell the 
man of the Agra affair ?” 

“T don’t think I’d ask him about it, that’s 
all,” said the Major, slyly, and moved 
away. - ‘ P 

“T got amongst a capital lot of you 
olen at or ah of the table — m4 
cond battalion men, I think — who were 
all new to me; but very agreeable,” said 
Sewell to Cave, as he sipped his coffee. 

“ You'd like your rubber, Sewell, I know,” 
said Cave; “let us see if we haven’t got 
some good players.” 

“ Not to-night — thanks — I promised my 
wife to be home early ; one of the chicks is 
poorly.” 

“T want so much to have a game with 
Colonel Sewell,” ‘said a young fellow. 


“They told me up at Delhi that you hadn’t 
your equal at whist or billiards.” 
Sewell’s pale face 


w flushed; but 





“ Was it Moorcroft?” cried one. 


though he smiled and 


wed, it was not 
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difficult to see that his manner evinced 
more irritation than pleasure. 

“Tsay,” said another, who sat-shuffling 
the cards by himself at a table, “ who 
knows that trick about the double ace in 
picquet ? That was the way Beresford was 
rooked at Madras.” 

“T must say good-night,” said Sewell; 
“it’s a long drive to The Nest. You'll 
come over to breakfast some morning be- 
fore you leave — won’t you ?” 

“Tl do my best. At all events I'll pay 
my respects to Mrs. Sewell;” and with a 
good deal of hand-shaking and some cor- 
dial speeches Sewell took his leave and re- 
tired. 

Had any one marked the pace at which 
Sewell drove home that night, black and 
dark as it was, he would have said, “ There 

oes one on some errand of life or death.” 

he was something of recklessness in the 
way he pushed strong-boned thoroughbred, 
urging him up hill and down without check 
or relief, nor slackening rein till he drew 
up at his own door, ‘the panting beast 
making the buggy tremble with the respi- 
ration. Low muttering to himself, the 
groom led the beast to the stable, and Se- 
well passed up the stairs to the small draw- 
— where his wife usually sat. 

he was reading as he entered; a little 
table with a tea equipage at her side. She 
did not raise her eyes from her book when 
he came in; but whether his footstep on 
the stair had its meaning to her quick ears 
or not, a slight flush quivered on her cheek, 
and her mouth trembled faintly. 

“ Shall I give you some tea ?” asked she, 
as he threw himself into a seat. He made 
no answer, and she laid down her book, and 
sat still and silent. 

“Was your dinner pleasant ?” said she, 
after a pause. ’ 

“ How could it be other than pleasant, 
madam,” said he, fiercely, “when they 
talked so much of you?” 

“ Of me? — talked of me?” 

“ Just so; there were a set of young fel- 
lows who had just joined from another bat- 
talion, and who discoursed of you, of your 
life in India, of your voyage home, and last- 

ly of some incidents that were attributed to 
your sojourn‘here. Tome it was perfectly 
delightful. I had my opinion yo over 


and over again, if I thought that such a/| 


levity was so perfectly harmless, and such 
another liberty was the soul of innocence ? 
In a word, madam, I enjoyed the privilege, 
very rarely accorded to a hosband I fancy, 
to sit in judgment over his own wife, 
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“ Was there no one to tell these gentle- 
men to whom they were speaking?” said 
she, with a subdued quiet tone. 

“No; I came in late and took my place 
— men ail strangers tome, I assure . 
you I profited largely by the incident. It 
is so seldom one gets public opinion in its 
undiluted form, it’s quite revelling to taste 
it neat. Of course they were not always 
correct. I could have set them right on 
many points. They had got a totally 
wrong version of what they called the 
‘ Agra row,’ though one of the party said he 
was Beresford’s cousin.” 

Shegrasped the table convulsively to steady 
herself, and in so doing threw it down and 
the whole tea equipage with it. 

“ Yes,” continued he, as though respond- 
ing to this evidence of emotion on her 
— ‘yes; it pushed one’s patience prett 
hard to be obliged to sit under such criti- 
cism.” 

“ And what obliged you, sir? was it 
fear.? ” 

“Yes, madam, you have guessed it. I 
was afraid—terribly afraid to own I was 
your husband.” 

A low faint groan was all she uttered, as 
she covered her face with her hands. “J 
had next,” continued he, “to listen to a 
dispute as to whether Trafford had ever se- 
siously offered to run away with you or not. 
It was almost put to vote. Faith, I believe 
my casting voice might have carried the 
thing either way, if [ had only known how 
to give it.” She murmured something too 
low to be heard —! but he caught at 
part of it, and said, “ Well, that was pretty 
much what I suspected. The debate was, 
however, adjourned; and as Cave called 
me by my name at the moment, the confi- 
dences came to an abrupt conclusion. As. 
I foresaw that these youngsters, ignorant of 
life and manners as they were, would be at 
once for making apologetic speeches and 
suchlike, I stole away and came home, 
more domestico, to ruminate over my enjoy- 
ments at my own fireside.” 

“ T trust, sir, they were strangers to your 
own delinquencies. I hope they had no un- 
pleasant reminders to gre you of yourself.” 

“ Pardon, madam. ey related several 
of what you pleasantly call my delinquen- 
cies, but they only came in on the by-play 
of the scene where you were the great 
character. We figured as brigands. It 
was you always who stunned the victim ; I 
only rifled his pockets — fact, I assure you: 
I’m sorry that china is smashed. It was 
Saxe — wasn’t it?” 





and say what he thought of her conduct.” 


She nodded. { 
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“ And a present of Trafford’s, too! What 


THE OLD 


a pity! I declare I believe we shall not 
have a single relic of the dear fellow, ex- 
cept it be a protested bill or two.” He 
paused a moment or so, and then said, “ Do 

ou know it just strikes me that ifthey saw 
wea ill — how shamefully you- played your 
cards in this Trafford affair, they’d actually 
absolve you of all the Circe gifts the world 
ascribes to you.” 

She fixed her eyes steadfastly on him, 
and as her clasped hands dropped on _ her 
knees, she leaned forward and said, “ What 
do you mean by it? What do you want by 
this? If these men, whose insolent taunts 
you had not courage to arrest or to resent, 
say truly, whose the fault? Ay, sir, whose 
the fault? Answer me, if you dare, and 
say, was not my shame incurred to cover 
and conceal yours ?” 

“ Your a mee airs have no effect 
upon me. I’ve been too long behind the 
scenes to be frightened by stage thunder. 
What is Py is past. You married a gam- 
bler; and if you shared his good-luck, you 
oughtn’t to grumble at partaking his bad 
fortune. If you had been tired of the yoke, 
I take it you’d have thrown it behind you 
= a day ago.” 

“Tf Ihave not done so, you know well 
why,” said she, fiercely. 

“ The old story, I suppose — the dear dar- 
lings up-stairs. Well, I can’t discuss what 
I know nothing about. I can only promise 
you that such ties would never bind me.” 


SERGEANT. 


“T ask you once again what you mean by 
this?” cried she, as her lips trembled and 
her pale cheeks shook with agitation. 
“« What does it point to? What amI todo? 
What am I to be ?” 

“ That’s the puzzle,” said he, with an in- 
solent levity; “and I’ll be shot if I can 
solve it! Sometimes I think we’d do bet- 
ter to renounce the partnership, and t 
what we could do alone; and sometimes 
suspect — it sounds cdd, doesn’t it ? — but I 
suspect that we need each other.” 

he had by this time buried her face be- 
tween her hands, and by the convulsive mo- 
tion of her shoulders showed she was weep- 
ing bitterly. 

“One thing is certainly clear,” said he, 
rising, and standing with his back to the 
| fire —“ if we decide to part company, we 
haven’t the means. If either of us would 
— the ship, there’s no boat left to do it 
with.” . 

She arose feebly from her chair, but sank 
down again, weak and overcome. 

“Shall I give you my arm?” asked 
he. 

“No, send Jane to me,” said she, in a 
voice barely above a whisper. 

He rang the bell, and said, “ Tell Jane 
her mistress wants her;” and with this he 
searched for a book on the table, found it, 
and strolled off to his room, humming an 
air as he went. 











THE OLD SERGEANT. 


“Come a little nearer, Doctor — Thank you ! 
let me take the cup ! 


Draw your chair up—draw it closer —just |- 


another little sup ! 

May be you may think I’m better, but I’m pret- 
ty well used up — 

Doctor, you’ve done all you could do, but I’m 
just a going up. 


“ Feel my pulse, sir, if you want to, but it is no 
use to try.’’ 

“Never say that,” said the surgeon, as he 
smothered down a sigh ; 

“Tt will never do, old comrade, for a soldier to 
say die!” 

“ What you say will make no difference, Doc- 
tor, when you come to die. 


“Doctor, what has been the matter ?”” 
were very faint, they say ; 

You must try to get to sleep now.” 
have I been away?’ 


“You 


“ Doctor, 


“No, my venerable comrade.” ‘Doctor, will 
you please to stay ? 

There is something I must tell you,and you 

won’t have long to stay! 


“T have got my marching orders, and am 
ready now to go; 

Doctor, did you say T fainted 2 — but it couldn’t 
have been so — 

For as sure as I’m a sergeant and was wound- 
ed at Shiloh, 

I’ve this very night been back there —on the 
old field of Shiloh ! 


“ ¥ou may think it all delusion — all the sick- 
ness of the brain — ' 

If you do, you are mistaken, and mistaken to 
my pain ; 5 

For upon my dying honor, as I hope to live 


again, 
I have just been back to Shiloh and all over it 
again ! 
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THE OLD SERGEANT. 


“ This is all that I remember ; the last time the 
Lighter came, 

And the lights had all been lowered, and the 
noises much the same, 

He had not been gone five minutes before some- 
thing called my name — 

‘ ORDERLY-SERGEANT-ROBERT-BuRTON ! ? — 

. just that way it called my name. 


“Then I thought who could have called meso 
distinctly and so slow — 

It can’t be the Lighter, surely, he could not 
have spoken 80 ; 

And I tried to answer, ‘Here, sir!’ but I 
couldn’t make it go, 

For I couldn’t move a muscle, and I couldn’t 
make it go ! 


“Then I thought it all a nightmare—all a 
humbug and a bore! 

It is just another grapevine, and it won’t come 
any more ; 

But it came, sir, notwithstanding, just the same 
words .as before, 

‘ ORDERLY-SERGEANT—ROBERT-BURTON !’ — 
more distinctly than before ! 


“ That is all that I remember till a sudden burst 
of light, 

And I stood beside the river, where we stood 
that Saturday night . 

Waiting to be ferried over to the dark bluffs op- 
posite, 

When the river seemed perdition, and all hell 
seemed opposite ! 


“ And the same old palpitation came again with 
all its power, 

And J heard a bugle sounding as from heaven 
or a tower ; 

And the same mysterious voice said: ‘it is — 
THE ELEVENTH HOUR! 

ORDERLY-SERGEANT-ROBERT-BURTON — IT 
IS THE ELEVENTH HoUR!’ 


“Doctor Austin! — what day is this ?” — “It 
is Wednesday night, you know.” 

“Yes! To-morrow will be New Year’s, and a 
right good time below ! 

What time is it, Dr. Austin?” — “ Nearly 
twelve ; ”— “ Then don’t you go! 

Can itbe that all this happened — all this — 
not an hour ago ! 


“There was where the gunboats opened on the 
durk, rebellious host, 

And where Webster semicircled his guns upon 
the coast — 

There were still the two log-houses, just the 
same, or else their ghost — 

And the same old transport came and took me 
over —or its ghost ! 


“ And the whole field lay before me, all desert- 
ed far and wide — 
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There was where they fell on Prentiss — there 
McClernand met the tide ; 

There was where stern Sherman rallied, amd 
where Hurlburt’s heroes died — 

Lower down, where Wallace charged them, and 
kept charging till he died! 


“There was where Lew Wallace showed them 
he was of the cannie kin — 

There was where old Nelson thundered, and 
where Rousseau waded in — 

There McCook ‘sent them to breakfast,’ and we 
all began to win — 

There was where the grape-shot took me just 
as we began to win. 


“Now a shroud of snow and silence over every- 
thing was spread ; 

And but for this old blue mantle, and the old 
hat on my head, 

I should not have even doubted, to this mo- 
ment, I was dead ; 

For my footsteps were as silent as the snow 


upon the dead ! 

“Death and silence! Death and silence! 
Starry silence overhead ! 

And behold a mighty tower, as if builded to 
the dead, 

To the heaven of the heavens lifted up its 
mighty head’! 


Till the Stars and Stripes of heaven all seemed 
waving from its head! 


“Round and mighty-based, it towered —up 
into the infinite ! 

And I knew no mortal mason could have built 
a shaft so bright ; 

For it shone like solid sunshine; and a wind- 
ing stair of light 

Wound around it and around it till it wound 
clear out of sight! 


“ And behold, as I approached it with a wrapt 
and dazzled stare — 

Thinking that I saw old comrades just ascend- 
ing the great stair — 

Suddenly the solemn challenge broke of 
‘ Halt ! and who goes there!’ 

‘I’m a friend,’ I said, ‘if you are’ —‘ Then 
advance, sir, to the stair!’ 


“ T advanced —that sentry, Doctor, was Elijah 
Ballantyne — 

First of all to fall on. Monday after we had 
formed the line! 

‘ Welcome, my old Sergeant, welcome! Wel- 

come by that countersign !’ 

And he pointed to that scar there under this 

old cloak of mine! 


“ As he grasped my hand I shuddered —think- 
ing only of the grave — 

But he smiled and pointed upward, with a 
bright and bloodless glave — 
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‘ That’s the way, sir, to headquarters’ — ‘ What 
headquarters ?’ ‘Of the brave!’ 

‘But the great tower?’ —‘ That was builded 
of the great deeds of the brave !’ 


“Then a sudden shame came o’er me at his 
uniform of light — 

At my own so old and tattered, and at his so 
new and bright ; 

‘Ah!’ said he, ‘you have forgotten the new 
uniform to-night ! 

Hurry back, for you must be here at just twelve 
o’clock to-night !’ ; 





“ And the next thing I remember, you were sit- 
’ ting THERE, and I— 
Doctor! it is hard to leave you — Hark! God 
bless you all! Good by! 
Doctor! please to give my musket and my 
knapsack, when I die, 


OLD NEW YORK. 


To my son—my son that’s coming — he won’t 


get here till I die! 


“Tell him his old father blest him as-he never 


fore — 


And to carry that old musket — Hark! a 


knock is at the door ! 


Till the Union — see ! it opens!” — ‘‘ Father ! 


father! speak once more !” 
“ Bless you!” gasped the old, gray Sergeant, 
and he lay and said no more ! 


When the Surgeon gave the heir-son the old 
Sergeant’s last advice — 

And his musket and his knapsack — how the 
fire flashed in his eyes ! — 

He is on the march this morning, and will 
march on till he dies — 

He will save this bleeding country or will fight 


until he dies ! 
Louisville Journal. 





Oxp New Yorx; or, Reminiscences of the 

ast Sixty Years. By John W. Francis, M.D., 

L.D. ith a Memoir of the Author, By 
Henry T. Tuckerman. New York : W. J. Wid- 
dieton, 1866. 


Tue admirable portrait which faces the title- 
page of this volume brings livingly before us 
the genial man of whom the book is so fitting 
a memorial. Both its parts are equally appro- 
priate in that service. Indeed, there is an al- 
most unique character in the separate and in 
the united contents of the volume, so complete- 
ly do they compliment each other and present 
the same tenor and strain of delightful narra- 
tion. 

New England has in each of her generations 
been graced by many and peculiar excellent 
men whose vein of local and personal attach- 
ments is like that of Dr. Francis, and whose 
pens have left us many engaging volumes of 
the same sort as his. But in New York such 
men have been rarities, and such books have 
been very few, though the material for them is 
rich and abundant. Washington Irving, Grant 
Thorburn, and Mr. Hunt, each in his own way, 
and all in very good ways, nearly exhaust the 
list of those who in the business metropolis of 
the nation have done a service similar to that 
which Dr. Francis has here so lovingly perform- 
ed. May his success excite others to follow 
him. 

Dr. Francis’s Reminiscences cover nearly four 
hundred pages, which glance pleasantly over the 
surface, and often penetrate deeper into the sober 

realities of life, as he calls before him men and 
events under the ever-changing aspects of com- 
panionship and incident in his own largely pub- 
lic career of professional duty and extended ac 
quaintance. Originally prepared for delivery 
before the New York Historical Society, the 


amplified and nae to put them in the 
complete form now before us. 
Dr. Francis had a nobly human heart. He 
loved and honoured his own profession ; but he 
looked widely out of it, both that he might 
more faithfully fulfil its high functions, and 
that he might not be cramped by its limitations 
or partialities. He had a very large and a very 
Incrative practice among three generations of 
the higher, the richer, and the more cultivated 
circles of his native city, and he was also the 
cheerful and bountiful servant of the poor and 
wretched amid its squalid abodes and its foul 
purlieus. He had a generous public spirit, a 
cultivated taste in science, art and literature, 
and a catholic comprehensiveness in religion. 
His own sympathies and affinities drew to him 
an extraordinary number of men of mark, at 
home and aboad. 

Mr. Tuckerman has constructed a most fit- 
ting porch-way for this memorial volume, and 
graced it with a well-wrought representation of 
its author. There is a fulness of detail and a 
felicity of touch in Mr. T.’s Memoir of Dr. 
Francis which adapts it with singular skill and 
appropriateness to its purpose. He evidently 
threw his whole heart into his fond task, and 
meant to acquaint his readers with the spirit and 
life of a man whose devoted services for others 
— in the two-fold forms of friendliness while they 
lived and of commemoration when they were 
dead — had given him the joint claims of grati- 
tude and remembrance. Mr. Tuck al- 
lows himself enough of discursiveness and of 
supplementary range to fill out the groupings 
and the illustrations of many occasions and 
scenes referred to by Dr. Francis. 

As a whole, then, the .volume before us, 4 


-|a beautiful production in type and paper, de- 
serves and we believe will hold a high place in 
the department of our literature to which it be- 





contents of his pages have been thrice digested, 


longs. — Transcript. 
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From Good Words, 
A NIGHT WITH THE RAMSGATE LIFE- 
BOAT. 







Such pictures are often sugvested by the 
midnight gale, and such after-scenes are 
witnessed in the morning’s calm at Rams- 
gate, as at many another spot on the bold 
coast of our sea-girt island home, where 
each howling wind as it rushes on breathes 
1.—DISASTERS AT SEA. THE LIFE-BOAT To | the trumpet blast that calls to the struggle 

THE RESCUE. of life and death. Our narrative has for 
its date the 3d of December, Daring the 
ng | whole of the day the wind has been blowing 


to the storm,—to hear the rush of the hard from the west-north-west ; the weather 
wind, now moaning in the chimney, now 


ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY LIVES SAVED. 


that the house trembles, shaken in the rude | blasts more frequent and more fierce, rapid- 
hurry of the blast, — to hear the waves y 


J growing into a continuous-rising and 
breaking on the beach, a half ~peresed heav 


y gale. The Fitzroy signal hangs 
tumultuous uproar, like the faintly-heard ominously from the flag-staff, giving a warn- 
riot of a distant an mob, —to get has gained re- 
further to sea in one’s thoughts, and to pic- 


spect) of the dangerous winds which ma 
ture a noble ship with close-reefed topsails | be expected. The Downs anchorage is 


running before the gale, or beating away | crowded with shipping, so much so, that the 
from the dread neighbourhood of dangerous | lights of the vesse 8 anchoréd there shed a 
sands, while the pilot, anxious and watch- | glow upon the darkness, like the lights of a 


populous town. Every now and’ then 
a vessel leaves the fleet and running before 
the gale seeks surer refuge ; or perhaps one 


ing perilously near, the passengers all the | t 
time wistful and anxious, asking many ques 
tions, and receiving cheering answers, but 
given with that unreality of tone that makes 
the hearer fear the sound mor 
believe the sense! Or to i 


; and now a schooner is brought in 
by some Broadstairs boatmen. When they 
boarded her in answer to her signals of dis- 
tress they found that the mate with a wo- 


ging with a power that seems more than 
able to drag the ship and its living freight 
to a speedy destruction, — to picture the 
ship lifting ‘and itching and surging in a 
cloud of spray, the hun y waves leaping at | ni 


it as if to devour it fore its time, the | esca ed to the other vessel or had been lost 
anchors yielding inch by inch, or the cable dvaboied was left'a matter of dread un- 
giving, and the terrible sands under the lee, certainty. 


Y| As itis astirring sight to see the vessels 
the weight of undefine horrors, and in the making through the eavy seas for the 
morning to look from the tall cliffs upon a harbour, so it is an exciting and withal a 
g gallant sight to wateh the luggers, heavily 
beyond, and upon the sea bright in the sun- freighted with anchors and chains to supply 
shine, smooth-browed but like a great giant | vessels that have slipped their cables, bear- 
rolling his huge limbs in uneasy sleep, quick | ing away bravely’ in all the rush of the 
With great billows risi and falling in rest-| storm u nm their errand of daring enter- 
less heavy swellings. “fhe to look at the prise. The afternoon creeps on: it is half 
Bands, and see the white | past three; a puff of smoke is seen coming 
leaping surf, the fangs in the jaws of death, From the Gull Light-ship, but the wind is 
still gnashing and mumbling after their mid- | too strong, and in 

















goodly ship and mangled many brave sailors, | the = bad is accepted, and soon the 
Weeping women, and trembling wondering | and fife-boat ‘are ‘away in the” hurricane, 
children. ; They make for the ‘light-vessel, that they 
FOURTH sERtEg, LIVING AGE. VOL.I. 21, 
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may learn for what their services are re- 
uired. A squall of thick rain hides the 
wns and south end of the Goodwin Sands 
from view. Suddenly the squall clears 
away, passing ra r to windward; and 
from the pier and cliff, although not from 
the lower level of the steamer’s deck, or 
from the life-boat, it is seen which vessel 
isin danger. A large light schooner has 
driven from her anchorage, and is now drag- 
ging perilously near the sands. She is too 
near, with the wind as it is, to have any 
chance of escaping by slipping her cable 
and trying to sail clear: she is driving fast, 
and we can plainly see from the cliffs the 
large flag she has hoisted at her main-top- 
mast head as a signal of distress. It is an 
alarming sight. By taking her bearings 
it is plain to the watchers on shore that she 
is fast dragging her anchors and nearing her 
doom, and the nature of the terrible sea she 
is in is also very evident. She is light, 
buoyant, and lifts to every wave; she looks 
like a gallant charger taking a succession of 
desperate leaps, as first her bow is thrown 
up in the air and for a moment rides high on 
the top of the wave, and then again her 
stern 1s thrown up and her bow almost 
buried as the huge short waves pass under 
her stern. Repeatedly our fears, as we 
watch her, make us fancy that her cable has 
at last parted, and that she is in full career 
for the waiting and deadly sands. The 
spray clouds drift to leeward, and again we 
are assured by finding from carefully-taken 
bearings that her position has not much 
changed for the worse. We only take our 
eyes off her to look occasionally at the 
steam-boat and life-boat, as they are making 
their way with all speed to the rescue. The 
steamer rolls and plunges on, nothing daunt- 
ed, nothing disturhed by all the buffeting 
she gets; the life-boat rises like a cork to 
every wave, and plunges through the crests 
as she feels the drag of the steamer, while 
the foam spreads out on either side like a 
fan, and the scud and spray fly over her 
in acloud. We see them making their way 
to the Gull Light-ship, where they learn 
that a schooner was seen in distress bear- 
ing south-south-west, supposed to be on 
the South Sand Head. On through the 
giant seas and driving surf, in the very teeth 
of the gale, they make allant way, and are 
about to take up @ position from which the 
life-boat can plunge in thromgh the broken 


water to the rescue of the omaw. A large | graph wires telling 


one of the finest of all the noble boats that 
sail from Deal beach, had some time before 
the schooner had got into her present dan- 
gerous poeneen, sheered alongside at no 
slight risk, and as she shot by the crew had 
jumped into her for their lives, forgetting in 
their hurry and excitement the og of dis- 
tress which they had left flying hig! , plead- 
ing still, and not unheeded, for help that 
was no longer required. Nothing could be 
done for the schooner ; driving fast she soon 
began to thump on the Sands; darkness 
settled down upon her, the fierce waves had 
her for their prey, and in the morning not a 
vestige of her was to be seen. Thesteamer 
and life-boat having left her to her fate, now 
made for a barque which, with main and 
mizzen masts cut away, had still a chance of 
weathering out the gale. The wind was 
too heavy, and the tide too strong to tow 
her to a safer position: her crew had al- 
ready made their escape, and she was left 
in’ turn, but not, as it proved, to meet the 
sad fate of the schooner, for she successfully 
rode out the gale. 

A further cruise round the Sands, to see 
if their services are required by any dis- 
tressed vessel, and they make in for 
te, which they reach about half-past 
six. The steamer and life-boat are moored, 
ready for any fresh call which may be made 
for their services, the probability of which 
seems very great. 

In such a storm, anxious watchers are on 
the alert on all the stations of the coast. 
Boatmen under the lee of boat-houses and 
boats, are grouped together at friendly cor- 
ners. One or two every now and again 
take a few strides in the open for a wider 
range of view, and then back again to 
cover. The coastguard-men, sheltered in 
nooks of the cliff, or behind rocks, or breast- 
me Ag storm on the drear sands as they 
walk their solitary beat, out into the 
darkness, watching the signals from sea, — 
the gun-flash, or the rocket’s light, which, 
while they s of hope to the imperilled, 
tell to those on shore of lives in danger 
and of waiting death. Or the watchers 
listen for the dull throb of the signal gun, 
the sign of wild warfare and struggles for 
life md breaking waves and das seas, 
and calls for the rescuers to rush into the 
contest that they may snatch their power- 
less brethren’ from the very jaws of death. 


Often, too, the whisper runs along the tele- 
: ot nag ww pooh 





Deal r is beating. sad distress. It is so in this case. About 
from the nightmare te a a quehergee eight in the evening, the 
they geek. her, wd she has res- | harbour-master Ramsgate receives 4 
cued the cre er. Thelugger,|telegram. It intimates that far from Rams- 


w of the sc 
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& \te— away round the stormy North Fore- 
land, some miles to the westward of Mar- 
gate, the Prince’s Light-ship is firing signal 
guns and rockets. The Tongue on mie 
repeats the signals: the vigilant coastguard- 
men hurry to bear the tidings on to Margate, 
but there the fine life-boats are powerless to 
help. The wind is blowing a hurricane 
from the west-north-west, and drives such a 
tremendous sea upon the shore that neither 
life-boat nor any other boat can possibly get 
off. The coastguard officer at ate sees 
at once how hopeless any attempt of that 
kind would be, and hurries to send a tele- 
gram to ate. The harbour-master 
there receives it; and in a few minutes 
hurried action takes the place of. wistful 
anxious waiting. For hours the steamer 
and life-boat have rested quietly in the shel- 
tered harbour, lifting gently to the small 
waves that have been playing against their 
sides; the men for hours have been gazing 
out into the darkness, listening to the roar 
of the gale, and the murmur and tumult of 
the tumbling waves. The expected chal- 
lenge comes — a call to action that they do 
not one moment hesitate to accept. They 


know the hardship and peril, but do not 
think of these, for they know what it is for 
brother sailors to cling perhaps to a few 


spars of still-standing wreck, while the wild 
waves leap around, and only a few inches of 
creaking, yielding timber shield them from 
their fury. They know the power of the 
waves to tear the strongest ship to fragments 
in a few hours; and they are ready for any 
stern deadly wrestle, to rescue their drown- 
ing fellow creatures. The order is given, 
and directly there is a rush to the life-boat. 
Ten Ramsgate boatmen, the coxswain, and 
two men from the revenue cutter “ Adder,” 
which happens to be in the harbour, speedily 
man her. The men on board the ever- 
ready steam-tug “ Aid ” are no less prompt ; 
sad Within “half-an-hour both ony lh aod 
oat are again making their way throug 
the broken seas, and breasting the full fury 
of the gale. Imagine the picture that was 
hid in the pitchydarkness of that wild night. 
The steamer, strong and powerfully built, 
and which has never failed in any of its 
tussles with the storms, but in its every part 
worked true and well, when failure in 
crank, rod, or rivet, might have been death 
to many lives, is thrown up and down b 
the raging sea, now half buried in the was 
of ae or poised for a moment on the broad 
crest of a huge wave, and again shootin 
bows under into the trough, rolling an 
pitching and staggering in the storm, but 


‘not feel the full 
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still true to her purpose. Still onward and 
onward she goes — the beat of the paddles, 
the roar of the steam-pipe, the throb of the 
engines mingling with the hoarse blast of 
the gale, and the lash and hiss of the surf 
and fleeting spray; while to the watchers 
on shore her light alone tells of her progress, 
The life-boat is almost burrowing its way 
through surf and sand. Each man bends 
low on his seat, and holds on by the thwart 
or gunwale ; the wind has changed, and the 
boat being towed in the face of the gale 
and sea, does not ride over the waves as she 
would do if she were under canvass only, 
but is dragged on and on, cleaving their 
crests. “ It was just like as if a fire-engine 
was playing upon your back, notin a steady 
stream, but with a great burst of water at 
every pump,” said one of the men, whose 
station was in the bow. The ends of the 
life-boat are high, the air-tight compart- 
ments in the bow and stern giving her the 
self-righting power; the waist is low, that 
she may hold as little water as ible. 
When a sea comes on board, it is rolled out 
over the low sides, or escapes through the 
valves in the floor of the boat, so that with- 
in a few seconds of being full of water, 
even up to the gunwales, she frees herself 
to the floor. Ina wild sea, when the waves 
and surf break over the bows of a big shi 
and send the spray flying up almost to 
topmast head, the life-boat, towed on in the 
teeth of the storm, is constantly deluged 
with water, or buried in surf and spray. 
At times, indeed, the water runs over the 
boat in volume sufficient to wash every man 
out of her who is not holding on. Now, the 
waves rush over the bow, and again a cross 
wave catches the side of the boat, ers 
her, and fills her with water, while she 
pitches and rolls with a motion quick as 
that of a plunging horse. But the men — 
know her well, and trust her thoroughly, 
and with a firm hold and stout hearts they 
resolutely journey onwards. 

The wind has veered a little, and the high 
cliffs somewhat break its force ; the men 
wer of the gale until 
they are well round the North Foreland. 
The tide is strong, and on its ebb, the wind 
is dead on end, and they work their way 
with great difficulty. 

The rain ceases, the clouds of flying seud 
lift a little; it is.still pitch dark, but free 
from mist and rain. e men see the Mar- 
gate Pier and town lights, which shine out 
steadily and clearly, and it seems to 
look, from their rough post of danger, aé- 
tion, and hardship, upon the town resting in 
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uiet peace, scarce conscious of the storm. 
They make for the Tongue Light-ship, nine 
miles off Margate. 

Every five minutes the darkness of the 
horizon is broken by a rocket from the light- 
ship. It goes flying up against the gale, and, 
bursting, gives a moment’s flash, as its stars, 
caught by the fierce wind, go in a short 
stream of light to leeward. The steamer’s 
crew make for the light-ship, looking anx- 
iously the while in all directions for any 
signal which may guide them more directly 
to the vessel in distress. But they see none, 
and therefore make for the light-ship. The 
captain is told that signals had been seen 
from the high part of the Shingles Sand 
bank, and that they were supposed to be 
from a large ship in distress. The life-boat 
sheered near as she passed and the crew 
heard the same report. Again they urge 
their way onward against tide and wind, 
but can see no sign of any vessel, and no 
vestige of wreck. Perilous and anxious 
work this, for they actually feel their way 
in the tempest, and skirt the very edge of 
the dangerous Sands. The roar of the gale 
is too great for any cries of distress to be 
heard. The hull of the vessel may be over- 
run with the sea, and the crew clinging to 
the masts and rigging, be utterly unable 
to give any signal by firing rockets or guns, 
or showing lights, for the night is so dark 
that nothing can be seen except the steam- 
er’s light ahead, and the gleam of the foam 
within a few yards of the boat. Thus the 
men on board the steamer and life-boat are 
doubly anxious, not liking to leave the 
asighbourhood without thoroughly examin- 
ing it, and fearing that they may leave 
behind, to a despair rendered the more bit- 
ter by the false hopes that had been ex- 
cited, some poor fellows clinging desperately, 
with their remaining strength, to some few 
trembling fragments of wreck. 

They can see nothing, and hear nothing. 
The vessel must either have gone utterly to 

ieces, or the men on board the Tongue 

ight-ship have been mistaken in the posi- 
tion of the signals they had seen. Intently 
they listen, and fancy they hear the boom 
of a gun fired at intervals; in a lull in the 
storm they hear it more plainly, and see in 
the far distance the flashing of rocket lights. 
They soon discover that the Prince’s and 
Girdler Light-ships are at the same time 
repeating signals of distress. They think 
it best tomake for the Prince’s light first ; 
and on arriving there, they are told that 
a large ship had beep seen, on the Girdler 


Sands, they think, but it might be on the 
Shingles. Away again, in the darkness, 





they speed on their noble mission. At last 
they plainly discern a light on the south 
part of the Shingles; they make for it, and 
are again disappointed —it is the light of 
the steam tug “Friend of all Nations,” 
which is laying-to under the Shingles for 
— from the rush of the sea. But 
ere they are somewhat repaid for their 
efforts, for they learn beyond doubt that the 
vessel in distress is a large ship on the Gird- 
ler Sands, and, more than this, that another 
large ship, disabled and in great distress, has 
been seen driving down the “ Deeps” —a 
very narrow channel between the Shingles 
and the Long Sand: it must have been the 
signals from this vessel that were seen by 
the men on board the Tongue Light-ship. 
They are unwilling to pass on their way to 
the Girdler without adios an effort to find 
the vessel which had been seen in such great 
distress, and which in every probability had 
gone ashore somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood. So they may cruise in the direction 
of the Deeps. They search narrowly, but 
in vain, and at last hurry away, as the Gird- 
ler Light-ship still continues to fire heavy 
guns, leaving, as they afterwards found, a 
ship’s crew clinging to a remnant of wreck 
me in the most deadly peril, of whom in 
the darkness they could see nothing and 
hear nothing, although not very distant from 
them. At last their long, persevering, and 
hazardous search is crowned with success. 
Upon nearing the Girdler Light-ship they 
see on the Sands the flare of blazing tar 
barrels, signals made from the vessel on 
shore, and they at once make preparations 
for going to the reseue. The steamer is 
obliged to steer clear of the broken water 
—not only owing to the danger of ground- 
ing on the Sands, for the surf from the 
clashing waves would be enough to sweep 
her decks and almost swamp her. She 
skirts the Sands, and tows tke life-boat 
well up to windward. The men on board 
the boat cast off the tow rope, and the wind 
and sea at once swing the boat’s head 
round, and she plunges into the broken 
water which is rushing over the sand. It is 
indeed a wild waste of water. It boils and 
foams in tumultous uproar, as, checked by 
the Sands, the waves break and rebound 
and dash together, leap high in air, and 
then recoil and fall with the roar of an ava- 
lanche, while the curling crests, caught by 
the gale, fly far away in broad feathers of 
cloud-like spray. It isa desperate strife of 
waters, and into the midst of it the boat 
rushes. All the men dare to do is to hoist a 
close reefed foresail, the gale is so strong. 
But swiftly it bears the boat along; the 
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waves battle around like hungry wolves, 
and at times the boat is so overrun with 
broken water and surf that\the men can 
scarcely breathe. They cling resolutely to 
the boat, however, and again and again she 
shakes herself free of’ water, rises buoyantly 
over the tops of the waves, and the men 
are free for one moment again: the next 
wave comes, and down she plunges into the 
trough of the troubled seas, which from all 
sides break on board her, and thus she un- 
dauntedly works her way into the wreck. 


Il. — THE EMIGRANT SHIP. 


Ir is one o’clock in the morning; the 
moon gleams out through gulfs in the dark 
“_ ouds which sweep swiftly across her. 

e men see a large ship hard and fast on 
shore, and in a perfect boil of waters. The 
tremendous seas are surging around, and 
shaking her from stem to stern, as they 
wildly leap against her. The spray is flying 
over her in all directions, and mingles with 
the dark masses of smoke which rise in thick 
clouds from the flaming tar barrels, while 
the smoke and spray are swiftly swept to 
leeward. She is making all possible sig- 
nals of distress. The fierce wind had 
driven her at each lift of the sea higher on 
the Sands, until she reached the highest 
part, and there she has been left. When 
the tide fell, the waves could no longer lift 
the vessel, and let her crash down upon the 
sand, else long since she would have been 
utterly broken to pieces. : 

The boat makes in for the ship, the people 
on board see her, and cries and cheers of 
joy great her approach. The foresail is 
lowered, the anchor thrown overboard, and 
the boat fast sheers in towards the ship. 
The cable goes out by the run and is too 
soon exhausted, for with a jerk it brings the 
boat up within sixty feet of the vessel, 
which they see to be an emigrant ship 
crowded with passengers. As the poor 
people see the boat stop short their cries 
for help are frantic, and sound dismally 
in the men’s ears as slowly and laboriously 
they haul in the cable, and get up the 
anchor before making another attempt to 
fetch alongside the ship. In the meantime, 
they answer the es with cheers, and 
the moon shining out, the emigrants see that 
they are not deserted. Thesea isso heavy, 
and the boat’s anchor has taken so firm a 
hold, that it is a long time before they can 
get it up; and they now sail within fifty 
fathoms of the ship before they heave the 
anchor overboard again It is necessary to 


let the anchor down as far as possible from 
the ship, that they may get plenty of sea 
room when they haul up to it again. This 
is done in order that they may set sail and 
get away from the wreck, upon which they 
must of necessity be driven if they have 
not allowed themselves sufficient room to 
sail clear of her. They let the cable out 
= and drop alongside; they get a 
awser from the bow and another from the 
stern, and by these they are enabled to 
keep the boat in pretty good position, the 
men on board oo es and veering to keep 
the boat sufficiently near without letting her 
strike against the sides cf the vessel; and 
this, in the broken seas and rapid tide, is a 
matter of no little difficulty. The captain 
and pilot of the vessel, (the “ Fusilier,”) 
shout out, “ How many can you carry ? — 
we have more than one hundred on board, 
more than sixty women and children.” It 
was with no little dismay that the passen- 
gers looked down upon the boat half buried 
in spray, and wondered how she could be 
the means of rescuing such a crowd of 
people. The men shout from the boat that 
a steamer is near, and that they will take 
off the passengers in parties to her. Two 
of the boatmen spring as the boat lifts, 
catch the manropes, oa climb on board the 
ship. ‘ Who comes here?” cries the ca 
tain, as the two boatmen, clad in their oil- 
skin overalls, and pale and half exhausted 
with their long battling with wind and sea, 
jump from the bulwarks amid the excited 
passengers. “ Two men from the life-boat,” 
is the reply, and the passengers crowd 
around them, sieze them by the hands, and 
some even cling to them with such an energy 
of fear as requires force toovercome. The 
light from the ship’s lamps and the faint 
moonlight reveal the mass of people on 
board, — some deadly pale and terror-strick- 
en, some fainting, others in hysterics, while’ 
many are more resigned. It had been a 
long, long night of terror and most anxious 
suspense, and many who during its terrible 
hours had held up bravely, now broke down 
at the crisis of the life-boat’s arrival. But 
the night had not been one of unreasoning 
fear to all. There were those on board 
who, filled with a calm heroism, had by their 
example of holy faith exerted great in- 
fluence for good,— one woman especially, 
who had been for some time employed by a 
religious society in London visiting among 





the poor, proved herself well-fitted for 
| scenes of danger and distress. Gathering 
many around her, she read and prayed with 
| them ; and often, as the wild blasts shook 
| the vessel to its keel, there mingled with the 
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roar the strains of hymns, and many a poor 
creature gathered consolation and confi- 
dence, and learnt to look from his, or her, 
own weakness to the Almighty arm of a 
loving God; and many who have already 
learnt those truths which take the sting 
from death, were encouraged to draw 
nearer, in more full reliance upon the suffi- 
cient atonement of Him who has declared, 
“ Tam the resurrection and the life: he that 
believeth in me, though he were dead, yet 
shall he live; and whosoever liveth, and 
believeth in me shall never die.” Thus 
there was light in the darkness, and songs in 
the night, and the voice speaking in the 
tempest said, “ Peace, be still;” and man 

felt, although the warring elements still 
raged, a calm which recklessness may as- 
sume, but which faith alone can give at 
such an hour. 

This is no fancy sketch, no bit of im- 
agined and attempted pathos dragged in. 
One hundred immortal souls were expecting 
momently the summons which should launch 
them into eternity, and a most terrible 
shade in the tragic picture it would indeed 
have been had none of that throng been 
prepared for the summons by the exercise 
of humble and earnest faith, — if by all of 
them the expected messenger was thought 
of as the King of Terrors, and by none as 
the Messenger of Peace. Now, as the pros- 
pect of safety dawns upon all, a wild ex- 
citement for a moment prevails, and there 
is a rush made for the gangway :— mothers 
shriek for their children, husbands strive to 
push their wives through the throng, and 
children are trodden down in the crowd. It 
is a few moments before the captain can ex- 
ercise any authority, but the passengers, 
checked for a minute, regain self-control, 
fall back from the side of the vessel, and 
wait for orders. ‘“ How many will the life- 
boat carry ?” the captain asks. “ Between 


of the sea after the waves pass under her, 
and, suddenly dropping many feet below, 
or, sheering away, leaves a dismal yawnin 
gap of water between her and the vessel’s 
side. It is aterrible scene, most dangerous 
work, and calling for great courage and 
nerve. It would have been difficult, even 
though all had been active men, but how 
much more so when many are/frighténed and 
excited women, some aged and very help- 
less. The mothers among the women are 
called for first. One is led to the gangway, 
and shrinks back from the scene before her. 
The boat is lifted up, and she sees men 
standing on the thwarts with outstretched 
arms, ready to catch her if she falls, 
and the next moment the boat is 
in a dark gulf many feet below, and 
half covered with the fleeting spray. 
The frightened woman is urged over the 
side, and now hangs in mid-air, held by 
either arm of the two men, who are sus- 
ended over the side. As the boat again 
Fitts the boatmen cry, “Let go!” e 
two men do so, but the poor woman clings 
to one of them with a frantic grasp. One 
of the men standing on the thwarts of the 
boat springs up, grasps her by the heels, 
which he can just reach, drags her down, 
catches her in his arms as she falls, and the 
two together roll down into the boat, their 
fall broken by the men below, who stand 
ready to catch them. It is no time for cer- 
emony, but for quick, prompt, unhesitating 
action. The number to be rescued, and 
the time that must of necessity be occupied 
in going to and from the steamer, make all 
feel there is not a moment to be lost. The 
next woman makes a half spring, and is got 
into the boat without much trouble. Now 
the boat lifts, but does not rise enough, she 
rather falls and sheers off. A woman is 
being held over the side by the two men; 
she struggles, the men in their awkward 





twenty and thirty each trip,” is the answer. 
“ There is a very nasty dangerous sea and 
surf over the Sands; if too crowded we 
may get some washed out of her.” 

It is at once decided, of course, that the 
women and children are to be taken first, 
and the crew prepare to get them into the 

- boat. Two sailors are slung in bow-lines 
over the side of the vessel to help the wo- 
men down. The boat ranges to and fro in 
the rush of the tide; though the men do 
their best to check its swing with the haw- 
sers which are passed from the ship to the 
bow and stern of the boat. But still she 
sheers violently—is now lifted on the 
crest of a wave to within a few feet of the 
vessel’s deck, and again falls into the trough 


position can scarcely retain their hold, and 
she is slipping from them, while the mad 
waves leap beneath, a ready grave. Just 
as she falls the boat sheers in again, and 
she is grasped by one of the active boatmen: 
by a great effort her course is directed into 
the boat, and she is saved. Another, who 
is very near her confinement, cries out pit- 
eously, “Oh, don’t shake me, don’t hurt 
me!” but she falls from the hands of the 
men holding her, is caught by the boat- 
men, and rolls over with them into the bot- 
tom of the boat. Some of the men on 
board throw blankets down to the half- 
dressed women, many of whom are crying 
aloud for their children. A passenger rush- 
es frantically to the gangway, cries “ Here, 
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here!” and thrusts a big bundle into the 
hands of one of the sailors, who supposes it 
to be merely a blanket, which the man_in- 
tends for his wife inthe boat. ‘“ Here, Bill, 
catch,” the man shouts, and throws it to a 
boatman standing up in the boat, who just 
manages to catch it as it is on the point of 
falling into the sea, and is thunderstruck to 
hear a py ery proceed from it, while a 
shriek, “ My child, my child!” from a wo- 
man, as she snatches the bundle from him, 
tells further of the greatness of the danger 
through which the child has passed. In 
spite of all their care, the boat, every now 
and then, lurches against the ship’s side, 
and would be stove in but for the cork fen- 
ders which surround her. Still she is fly- 
ing and tossing about, now high as the 
main chains, now deep in the trough.of a 
big sea, whose hollow leaves little water be- 
tween her and the sands; but in spite of all 
this, about thirty women and children, one 
after another, are taken on board, and the 
boat is declared to be full. They cast off 
the hawsers from the bow and stern, and all 
hands begin to haul in upon the cable. 
They ge the anchor up with much difficul- 
ty, and as the range of cable gets shorter, 
the boat jerks and pitches a great deal in 
the rush of sea and tide. The anchor is at 
length up, the sails are hoisted, the boat 
feels her helm, gathers way swiftly, and 
shoots clear of the ship. A half-hearted 
cheer greets them as they pass astern — the 
remaining passengers watching them with 
wistful and somewhat anxious glances as 
they plunge on through sea and foam. 
Away the boat bounds before the fierce 
gale — on through the flying surf and boil- 
Ing sea — on, although the waves leap over 
her and fill her with their spray and foam. 
Buoyantly she rises and shakes herself free, 
staggering as the waves break against her 
bows, and then tossing her stem high in the 
air as she climbs their crests. She pitches 
almost bows under as the waves pass under 
her stern, and rolls as she sinks in the trough 
of the seas. The poor emigrants, trembling 
with cold and excitement, crowd together, 


and hold on to the boat, to each other, or 


to anything, scarcely realising their safety 
as the boiling seas foam fiercely around 
them, and the rising waves seem to threat- 
en at any moment to overwhelm them. 
«They take a more convulsive and firm 
grasp, as the cry of warning from the men 
to “ hold on ” every now and then is heard, 
and bend low as the broken seas make a 
clean sweep over the boat, filling her and 
threatening to wash all out of her. The 
steamer, as has been said, towed the life- 











boat well to windward, that she might have 
a fair wind in for the wreck; but as soon as 
the life-boat left her she made her way 
round the sands to leeward, that the boat 
might have a fair wind to her again, and 
now waits the boat’s return. On she comes: 
the broken water is now passed, the scud 
‘and spray fly all around her; but the cross 
seas overrun her no longer, and the emi 

rants lift their heads and rejoice as the 
ights of the steamer are pointed out to 
them shining brightly and very near. Thir- 
ty women and children are on board, and 
with this first instalment of the shipwrecked 
emigrants the boat runs alongside the 
“ Aid.” The steamer is put athwart the 
sea, to form a breakwater for the boat, which 
comes under her lee; the roll of the steam- 
er, the pitching of the boat, the wild wind 
and sea, with the darkness of the night only 
a little broken by the light of the steamer’s 
lanterns, render it a somewhat difficult 
matter to get the exhausted worhen into the 
steamer. As the Voat rises, the men lift up 
a woman and steady her for a moment on 
the gunwale, two men on the steamer catch 
ioee Or the arms as she comes within reach, 
and she is dragged up the side on to the 
steamer’s deck. There is no time for cere- 
mony here either: a moment’s hesitationy 
and the poor creature might have a limb 
crushed between the steamer and the‘ boat. 
Each woman‘is thus got on deck, and two 
men half lead, half carry her to the cabin’ 
below. One struggles to get back to the 
boat, shrieking for her child; the men do 
not understand her in the roar of the gale: 
there is no time for explanations, and she 
is gently forced below. Again the rolled- 
up blanket appears; it is handed into the 
steamer, and is about to be dropped on the 
deck, when half-a-dozen voices shout out, 
“ A baby in the blanket!” and it is carried . 
below and received by the poor weepin; 
mother with a great outburst of joy. “ 
bless you !— God bless you!” she exclaims 
to the man, and then blesses and praises 
God out of the abundant fulness of her 
heart. 

Many, who during the hours of danger 
had been comparatively calm and resigned, 
can no longer restrain their feelings. They 
at last feel themselves safe, and at the same 
moment realise the greatness of the peril 
they have escaped and that which those 
left on board the ship still encounter. Some 
throw themselves on the cabin floor, weep- 
ing and sobbing; some cling to the sailors, 
begging and entreating them to save their 
husbands or children who are left behind; 
while others can do lititle else than repeat 
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some simple form of praise and blessing to 
God for his mercy. The boat is towed to 
windward again, and when the straining 
cable is let go, her sails are hoisted cheerily, 
she heads round, swiftly gathers way, and 
bounds in like a oes Fo through the 
troubled seas towards the ship. A slant of 
wind comes however and drives her from 
her course ; they find that they cannot reach | 
the ship, and make out into the open water. 
The steamer soon picks her up, tows her into 
amore favourable position, and the boat 
speedily runs in again alongside the vessel. 
here are still on board more women and 
children than would fill the boat, and they 
have to leave some half-a-dozen behind. 
All the old difficulties in getting the women 
down the side of the vessel are repeated, 
‘although the wind has now fallen a little. 
They make for the steamer, and as each 
new-comer is handed down into the cabin, 
the anxiety of those who are eagerly looking 
for some lovad one is great indeed, and the 
greetings, when such are met with, are very 
earnest. For the third time the boat 
reaches the stranded ship, and brings away 
the remaining passengers. The cabin of 
the steamer is full of women and children, 
in every stage of exhaustion and excitement. 
They are very thankful to God for the full 
answers vouchsafed to the earnest prayers 
of the, last night. It has taken more than 
three hours to get the emigrants on board 
the steamer, al there has been additional 
delay by the boat twice failing to reach 
the ship; but this very delay, which at 
the time seemed so unfortunate, was, under 
God’s providence, the means of saving fur- 
ther life. 

The life-boat again makes for the “ Fusi- 
lier,” to see what the crew of the ship will 
do. The gale has now gone down very 
considerably, and the tide has been falling 
fast for some time. The ship being light is 
firmly settled on the sands, and there is 
now no immediate danger, although should 
the wind get up again with the returning 
tide, the ship may be very speedily knocked 
to pieces. 

he captain of the vessel thinks it very 
probable that, if the gale continues to abate, 
the ship. as she has not been much knocked 
about, may be got off at the next high tide ; 
but while he is unwilling to abandon the 
vessel as long as there is a chance of her 
rescue, he feels the greatness of the risk, 
and wishes the life-boat to remain with him. 
It is nearly day-light the night is clear, and 
the wind is stil blowing very hard ; the life- 
boat takes an order to the steamer to send 
luggers with anchors and cables, that they 


may make every effort to get the ship off, 
if the weather continues to moderate. She 
then returns and lies by the ship, while the 
steamer, heavily freighted with the rescued 
emigrants, makes the best of her way to- 
wards Ramsgate. . 


Ill. — THE “ DEMERARA.” 


THE emigrants describe their perils, and 
mention that during the previous evening, 
while their ship was driving, and some time 
before she struck, they saw a large ship in 
great distress and apparently drifting fast 
upon the sands: that darkness set in, and 
they lost sight of her. 

The crew of the steamer keep a sharp 
look-out for this vessel, or any signs of her 
wreck. It is evidently the one of which 
they heard, and for which they searched 
before they discovered the “ Fusilier.” They 
see part of a mast, and other wreckage en- 
tangled in the sands, and conclude that the 
vessel must have gone entirely to pieces, 
with the loss of all hands, during the night. 
But for the delay that had been occasioned, 
they would have proceeded to Ramsgate 
before there was sufficient light to scan the 
sands so narrowly as they did; but now, as 
they proceed down the Prince’s Channel 
and get near to the light-vessel, they see 
the small remnant of a wreck, which they 
think may be the bowsprit and jib-boom of 
a vessel dismasted and on her beam-ends. 
They get nearer to her, and find that she is 
well over on the north-east side of Girdler 
or Shingle Sands ; some of the crew wish to 
launch the steam-tug’s small life-boat, eigh- 
teen feet long, and make in through the 
surf to the wreck, to which, they think, they 
can see some of the crew clinging. But it 
is thought too great a risk to take so small 
a boat through such a broken sea, and it is 
agreed that they had better go back for the 
large life-boat. They put back, and, passing 
to windward of the “ Fusilier,” strike their 
flag half-mast high, as a sign that the boat is 
to join them: this she speedily does, and 
they together make for the newly-found 
wreck. As they approach her they can see 
that it is a vessel on her beam-ends, with 
only her foremast standing. 

he life-boat, having been towed into a 
favourable position, makes in for the vessel. 
The men wonder that she has held together 
so long, for she is broken and torn almost 
to pieces, the copper peeled off her bottom, 
the timbers started, broken, and twisted, the 
planking is torn off, almost all the cargo is 





washed out of her shattered hull, and here 
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and there the light to be seen through her 
bottom. " There was now little more than a 
portion of the skeleton of the ship that a 
few hours before, tant and trim, had buoy- 
antly bounded over the seas. 

The foremast, feebly held in position by 
a remnant of the deck, lay stretched a few 
feet above the water. The crew and pilot 
had been lashed to it for many hours, 
and for that time had seemed trembling 
over their fearful and ready grave. The 
heavy waves foam up and beat against the 
hull, and the doomed ship is, bit by bit, 
being torn to pieces. The crew, as they 


‘cling on, hear the timbers creaking and 


snapping. The deck has been blown up by 
the force of the waves, and the fragments of 
wreck are swept away in the swift tide, the 
heavy seas making more and more a breach 
over the ship. Sometimes the ship lifts a 
little, from the mere force of the blow given 
by the tremendous seas; at any moment she 
may snap the foremast and roll right over ; 
the mast quivers at every shake and heave 
of the wreck, the fierce tide rushes five feet 
beneath them, and the waves leap up and 
beat over them, and still they hold on. An 
hour passes, and they are spared; still 
another and another: they see a steamer’s 
lights in the distance : it nears, it hovers be- 
side them. A few of the trembling storm- 
beaten sailors shout once or twice, but the 
rest smile grimly at the folly of supposing 
that any voice can be heard, even a few 
yards off, in the roar of such a gale. They 
watch the steamer’s lights in a very agony 
of suspense, but without any hope that they 
can be discovered in the darkness. They 
see the smaller light astern of the steamer, 
and imagine it to be that of the life-boat ; they 
hear the dull throbs of the heavy guns from 
the etapa they see the faint flashes of 
light from the rockets, they know that these 
signals are calling for the steamer and life- 
boat to speed on elsewhere to the rescue of 
other drowning ones, and they watch the 
steamer’s lights:grow fainter and fainter un- 
til they are lost in the darkness. So they 
are left alone to their desolation and despair, 
while the wild winds roar, and the raging 
waves hunger around them. The moon 
goes down, the darkness thickens, the gale 
rushes by more furiously than ever; then 
comes a slight lull, and a faint light streaks 
the eastern horizon. They tighten their 
rasp upon the trembling mast and torn rig- 
ging, and speak a few words of hope. They 
may yet see another sun-rise; for in the 
dull grey light of the early dawn they faint- 
ly see a steamer in the distance, but her 
course will not bring her quite near to them. 





Intently they watch her: she alters her 
course and makes directly for the sands upon 
the edge of which tbeir frail wreck rests: 
they begin to hope again, and joy comes in 
upon them like a flood. They shout aloud, 
and wave a rag of canvas, the only means 
of signalling that is left to them ; the steamer 
sees them, she dips her flag as a signal, and 
then slowly turns round and steams away 
full speed in the direction from which she 
came. An agony of fear comes over them 
again ; they feel that they cannot be alto- 
gether deserted, but they shudder as the 
creaking mast trembles beneath them, and 
look at the yawning gulf of wild waters 
which gapes so close below, and in their 
hearts they fear that the steamer on her re- 
turn with aid may find no trace of them left. 
A short time, which however seems long in- 
deed to them, measured as it is by their dan- 
ger and the greatness of their suspense — 
a short time, and they again see the steamer, 
and soon are enabled to make out, to their 
great joy, that she has the life-boat in tow. 
Still the flying surf beats upon them and 
drives them with its sheer weight closer to 
the mast: still the water rages around, 
while they cling with all their desperate en- 
ergy to the quivering shrouds: but the time 
of despair has passed. 

The life-boat comes swiftly on, running 
before the still heavy gale, now rising like a 
cork to the mounting seas, or again plunging 
boldly through the surf or broken water. 
Her men forget the long night-struggle of 
fatigue and danger through which they have 
passed: much noble work have they done, 
but they have still noble work to do, — more 
lives to save by the help of God; and with 
cool determination they cheerfully proceed 
to their new labours. They find the water 
more and more broken as they near the ves- 
sel, the waves are flying high over the lost. 
ship, the ebb tide is running strongly. 
From the breaking seas and from the posi- 
tion of the ship, now on her broa‘iside with 
her keel to windward, they cannot anchor 
on the windward side, and let the boat grad- 
ually drop in upon the wreck: their only 
chance is to run with the wind abeam right 
in upon the fore-rigging. It is true there is 
considerable danger in this; but at such 
times they cannot stop to calculate danger, 
and must be ready to risk much in their at- 
tempts to save life. They charge in amid 
the floating wreckage, and the boat hits 
hard upon the iron windlass which is hang- 
ing still to the deck of the vessel. A rope 
is thrown round the fore-rigging, and the 
group of exhausted sailors shout with joy as 
they greet the glad friendly faces coming 
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in upon them out of the storm of desolation 
which rages around. The crew, sixteen in 
number, including the pilot and a boy of 
about eleven years of age, are pale and ex- 
hausted, and drop one by one from the mast 
into the boat, and leave the storm-torn frag- 
ment of the “ Demerara” to her speedy 
fate. “Oars out” is the cry, and by hard 
pulling the boat is got clear of the raff of 
the wreck. There is then a moment’s wait- 
ing ere they hoist the sail, and a g®eat shak- 
ing of hands all round, and warm greetings, 
and heartfelt thanks from the saved ones. 

_ It is now nearly ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing: they set sail and soon reach the steamer 
which is waiting to leeward. The emi- 
grants, who have so recently passed through 
similar scenes of danger, now crowd the 
deck. All their keenest sympathies are 
aroused, shout after shout greets the boat, 
the women cheer at the top of their voices, 
and welcome with outstretched arms alike 
the rescued and the rescuers. One warm- 
hearted creature seizes the coxswain’s hands 
in both hers, and shakes them with might 
and main, sobbing out, as the tears roll 
down her face, “T’'ll pray the Holy Father 
for you the longest day that I live.” Many 
fell on their knees, and out of full hearts 
poured forth thanks to God. 

The steamer is now full of people; the 
cabins are given up to the women and chil- 
dren, and are crowded in every part; and 
the er ople, wet and shivering, are full 
of thankfulness for their safety; while the 
steamer, with quick motion, rolls and pitches 
as she makes her way through the cross 
seas, which still run high and broken, al- 
though the fierceness of the tempest is 
past. 

It is no unusual occurrence at Ramsgate 
for a crowd of people to be grouped at the 
Pier-head, watching with interest for the ap- 

arance of the steamer, with her flags fly- 
ing in token of the goodly freight which she 


bears with her; but with deeper interest 


than ever such summer scenes excited is the 
steamer waited for now. 
It is one of those bright 


i nial winter 
mornings of which Ramsgate has so goodly 
ashare. Many have been attracted to the 


the appearance of the returning steamer, 
and great is the feeling of gladness and 
deep the murmur of satisfaction as the gal- 
lant “ Aid” appears, with her flags flying at 
the life-boat’s masthead, telling the glad 
tale of successful effort. The crowd re- 
joices greatly in the good work done, and as 
the steamer comes nearer it is seen that never 
on a summer’s day did steamer bear through 
calm seas a fuller freight of holiday-seekers. 
From the Pier the crowd looks down upon 
the multitude on board, and knows that 
they are just snatched from the very jaws of 


“wae through them all, with that half- 
ormed sense of fear which a realisation of 
danger recently escaped either by ourselves 
or others always gives. The crowd waves, 
and shouts, and Senses, and gives every 
sign of glad welcome and deep congratula- 
tion; and as the steamer sweeps round the 
Pier-head, the pale upturned faces of one 
hundred and twenty rescued men, women, 
and children smile back a glad acknowledg- 
ment of the hearty welcome so warmly 

iven. Itis a scene almost overpowering 
in the deep feeling it produces. 

The emigrants land, they toil'weakly up the 
steps to the pier, all bearing signs of the scene 
of danger and hardship through which they 
have passed. Some are barely clothed, some 
have blankets wrapped round them, and all 
are weary and worn, and faint with cold and 
long suspense. There are some aged women 
among them, who had been unwilling to be 
left behind when those most dear to them 
were about to seek their fortunes abroad ; 
others had been sent for by their friends, and 
to them the thoughts of the terrors and tri- 
als of a sea-voyage had been overcome by 
the longing to see once again before they died 
the faces lense loved and long missed — to 
see perhaps the grandchildren who, although 
they had never looked upon them, yet the 
had thought of until they had become al- 
most part of their daily life. It is piteous 
to see some of the aged women totter from 
the steamer to the Pier. But young men 
and young women are there too, who, 
crowded in the race at home, had sought in 
a wider field to make better way. Here a 


Pier to take, on that pleasant promenade, a med sorrow-stricken mother, deadly pale, 
00) 


good instalment of the fresh breeze, and to 
watch the sea bright with sunshine, and the 


ks wistfully upon the white face and al- 
most closed eyes of the baby in her hus- 


waves glistening and flashing in their tur-| band’s arms. This is the poor child that was 
moil of unrest. The rumour spreads that | so cy, he overboard, as it was thrown 


the steamer 4nd life-boat have been away | into the 


t wrapped up ina blanket. (The 


all night, and are every minute expected to | mother’s fears were not realised; the baby 
round the point and appear in sig t. The | speedily recovered.) 
0 


throng on the Pier increases, for 


ng there 





It now became the glad office of the peo- 


has been an anxious lookout eastward for | ple of Ramsgate to bestir themselves on be- 


death, and a thrill of wonder and gladness , 
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half of those thus suddenly thrown i 
Ship- 


their charity. The agent of the 

wrecked Fishermen and Mariners’ Society 
at once took charge of the sailors. Accom- 
modation was found for the emigrants in 
houses near the Pier, and a plentiful meal 
was at once supplied; many of the resi- 
dents busied themselves most heartily; and 
clothes, dresses, boots, hats, bonnets, stays, 
and other garments were liberally given. 
Subscriptions were at once raised to pay all 
expenses, and to put into the hands of the 
poor creatures some little ready money. In 
the meantime one of the shipping agents 
telegraphed to the owners of the wrecked 
emigrant ship, and was empowered by them 
to render all required aid. He therefore 
found the emigrants all needed board and 
— , and next morning forwarded them 
to London; a crowd of gate people 
bade them good-bye at the station, and re- 
ceived grateful ge og of the 

w 


kindness and sympathy which had been 
shown. 


The emigrants were cared for in London 
by the owners of the “Fusilier.” The 
weather moderating the morning after the 
wreck, the emigrants’ things were got out of 
the vessel and sent on to them; and the 
owners of the “Fusilier” soon obtained 
another ship in which they forwarded the 
passengers, and they had a prosperous voy- 
age to Melbourne. 

The good old Ramsgate life-boat has done 
some good work since; but her time has 
come, and she is now condemned, and I 
fear will soon be broken up. A most noble 
substitute, a present to the Life-boat Institu- 
tion from the people of Bradford, supplies 
her place. She is named the “ Bradford ;” 
and our wish is that she may have as noble 
acareer, and ever find ready to speed her 
on her errands of merey as many stout 
hearts and strong hands as have fallen to the 
lot of the good old Ramsgate Life-boat. 


JOHN GILMORE. 








Eee-oLrocy.— Do those who buy eggs by 
the dozen ever think of the difference in value 
between large and small eggs? There is not 
only a difference in the weight, but the large 
eggs are actually the most valuable where al- 
bumen is an object, as they contain nearly 
double the proportionate quantity. There is 
often a very large difference in the size of eggs 
of the same bird. Examine the two sizes; you 
will find the yolk of the small one nearly or 
quite as large as that of the big one; you will 
also find the weight of the shell of the small 
one quite as much, sometimes more, than the 
largeone. For incubation, the small eggs of 
the same hen appear to be nearly as valuable as 
the large ones. The reason of this is, that 
those eggs which have the largest yolk produce 
the largest chickens. This may be seen by ex- 
amining the eggs of all the Shanghai breed. 
The yolk of eggs of that breed of fowls is 
very much larger in proportion than the eggs 
of the game and bantam breeds. It is stated 
that eggs of fowls which have no male in the 
flock'are less valuable than those which have 
been fecundated —that is, that they possess a 
smaller proportion of nutritive qualities. One 
reason why the eggs of wild birds are so highly 
esteemed is owing to the flavour acquired from 
the food consumed. Another is, the propor- 
tion of yellow in wild birds’ eggs is considerably 
larger than in those of domesticated ones, and 
this adds to the proportionate nutritive quality ; 
yet for many kinds of compound cooking they 





would be less valuable, though in the prepara- 
tion of some sauces where the yellow portion of 
the egg only is used, and where high colour and 
high flavour are both esteemed, two wild bird 
eggs are considered equal to three domestic ones. 
The flavour of an egg acquired by food nearly 
or quite all resides in theyellow. Itis very 
strongly affected when hens are fed on putrid 
meat, fish, or onions. It is highly recommended 
by skilful raisers of chickens to feed barley to 
hens which are to produce eggs for incubation, 
because it adds much to the bulk of the yellow. 
Rye, on the other hand, increases the albumen. © 
Those who desire to keep eggs in a fresh con- 
dition should understand that the great secret 
of doing so is to exclude the air from the in- 
terior portion. An egg-shell is not naturally 
air-tight. This is proved by the fact that the 
contents gradually dry up, and the space which 
they occupied becomes filled with air. The 
diminution of weight is very rapid during in- 
cubation. In one experiment, eggs which 
weighed 24 oz. each were kept two years ex- 
posed to the air, and were then found to weigh 
but little over 1 oz. Thereis no scientific fact 
to prove that long eggs produce more males 
than females, or that the reverse is the case with 
round e¢; On the contrary, experiments by 
the Society of acclimation of France have 
proved that males and females come in equal 
roportion from long or round eggs.— New 
ork Tribune. 
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PART IV.—CHAPTER XIV. 


Aunt AGATHA’s cottage was very dif- 
ferent from Earlston. It was a woman’s 
house, and bore that character -written all 
over it. The Pysche and the Venus would 
have been dreadfully out of place in it, it is 
true, but yet there was not a spot left va- 
cant where an ornament could be; little 
fanciful shelves nestled into all the corners — 
which it was a great comfort to Mary's mind 
to see were just above her boys’ range — 
bearing little vases, and old teacups, and cu- 
riosities of all kinds, not valuable like Fran- 
cis Ochterlony’s, nor chosen with such re- 
fined taste, but yet dear to Aunt Agatha’s 
heart. Nothing so precious as the ware of 
Henri II. had ever come in Miss Seton’s way, 
but she had one or two trifling articles that 
were real ae and she had some 
bits of genuine Sevrés and a great deal of 
pretty rubbish which answered the purpose 
quite as well as if it had been worth count- 
less sums of. money; and then there were 
flowers, wherever flowers could find a place. 
The rooms all opened out with liberal win- 
dows upon’ the garden, and. the door stood 
open, and sun and air, sound and fragrance, 
went through and through the little house. It 
was the same house as that in which Mary 
had felt the English leaves rustling and the 
English breezes blowing as she read Aunt 
Agatha’s letter in India, ages ago, before any 
of those great events had happened which had 
thrown such a shadow on her life. The two la- 
dies of the cottage went to the railway tomeet 
their visitors, and it was Peggy, the real 
head of the establishment, who stood in her 
best cap, in a flutter of black ribbons and 
white apron to receive “Miss Mary.” And 
the glowing colour of the flowers, and the 
smuhinn and the open house, and the flut- 
ter of womanish welcome made the differ- 
ence still more marked. When Mrs. Och- 
terlony was placed in the easiest chair in 
the brightest corner in that atmosphere of 
sunshine and sweetness, and saw her forlorn 
little boys take their place in the foreground 
of the picture, elected autocrats over the 
household in general, the sense of relief and 
difference was so sweet to her that she no 
longer felt that yearning for some place of 
her own. The greatest infidel, the most 
hard-hearted cynic, could not have ' felt 
otherwise than at home under such circum- 
stances. The children were taken out of 
Mary’s hands on the instant, she whose time 
had been entirely devoted to keeping them 
invisible and inaudible, and out of the way 
—and Peggy took possession of the baby, 





and pretty Winnie flashed away into the 


garden with the two boys, with floating curls 
and flying ribbons, and all the gay freedom 
of a country girl, taking the hearts of her 
little companions by storm. Her sister, who 
had not “ taken to her ” at first, sat in Aunt 
Agatha’s chair, in the first moment of con- 
scious repose she had known in England, 
and looked out at the fair young Sgure mov- 
ing about among the flowers, and began to 
be in love with Winnie. Here she was safe 
at last, she and her fatherless children. Life 
might be over for her in its fullest sense — 
but still she was here at peace among her 
own people, and again some meaning seem- 
ed to come back to the word home. She 
was lingering upon this thought in the un- 
usual repose of the moment, and wiping some 

uiet tears from her cheeks, when Aunt 
, oa came and sat down beside her and 
took Mary’s hand. She had been wingind 
incoherent with satisfaction and delight un- 
til now, but by this time any little tendency 
to hysterics which might be in Aunt Aga- 
tha’s nature had been calmed down by the 
awe-inspiriting presence of Peggy, and the 
comfort of perceiving nothing but satisfac- 
tion in that difficult woman’s countenance. 
The baby had behaved himself like an an- 
gel, and had made no objections whatever 
to the cap or features of his new guardian ; 
and Peggy, too, was visible from the open 
windows walking up and down the garden 
with little Wilfrid in her arms, in all the 

lory of content. This sight brought Miss 

eton’s comfort to a climax, as it did Mary’s. 
She came and took her niece’s hand, and 
sat down beside her with a tearful joy. 

“ Ah, Mary, this is what ought to have 
been from the very first,” she said; “ this 1s 
different from Francis Ochterlony and his 
dreary house. The dear children will be 
happy here.” 

“ Yes, itis very different,” said Mary, re- 
turning the pressure of the soft little white 
hand ; but her heart was full, and she could 
not find much more to say. 

“ And'you, too, my dear love,” Aunt Aga- 
tha went on, who was not a wise woman, 
looking into the new-comer’s face —“ You, 
too, Mary, my darling — you will try to be 
happy in your old home ? Well, dear, never 
mind answering me —I ought to know it 
is not the same for you as for us. I can’t 
help feeling so happy to have you and the 
dear children. Look at Winnie, how de- 


lighted she is—she is so fond of children, 
though you would not think so just at first. 
Doesn’t it make you feel the difference, 
Mary, to think you left he: a baby, as one 
may say, and find her grown up into such a 
great girl ?” 


‘ 
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“I have so many things to make me feel 
the difference,” said Mary — for Miss Seton 
was not one of the people who van do with- 
out an answer ; and then Aunt Agatha was 
very sorry, and kissed her, with tears in her 
eyes. 

“Yes, my love — yes, my dear love ;” she 
said, as if she were soothing a child. “It 
was very foolish of me to use that expres- 
sion; but you must try not to mind me, 
Mary. Cry, my dear, or don’t answer me, 
or do just as you please. I never mean to 
say anything to recall — Look at the dear 
boys, how delighted they are. I know they 
will be fond of Winnie—she has such a 
nice way with children. Don’t you think 
she has a very nice way ?” 

“She is very handsome,” said Mary, 
whose momentary rest was over, looking out 
wistfully upon the young imperious creature 
whose stage of existence seemed the very an- 
tipodes of herown. They were sisters, but 
there was little, very little likeness between 
them, and the presence of the one seemed 
to bring into fuller prominence all the in- 
dividual features of the other’s mind and lot. 

“ My dear love, she is beautiful,” said Aunt 
Agatha. “Sir Edward told me he had 
never, even at court—and you know he 
was a great deal about the court in his 
young days — seen any one that promised 
to be such a beautiful woman. And to 
think she should just be our Winnie all 
the same! And so simple and sweet — such 
a perfect child with it all! You may won- 
der how I have kept her so long,” continued 
Winnie’s adoring guardian, “ when you were 
married, Mary, Before you were her age.” 

Mrs. Ochterlony tried hard to look up 
with the look of inquiry and interest which 
was expected of her in Aunt Agatha’s face ; 
but she could not. It was difficult enough 
to struggle with the recollections that hung 
about this place, without having them con- 
tinually thrust in her face in this affection- 
ately heartless way. Thus the wheel turned 
softly round again, and the reality of the 
situation crept out in bare outline from 
under the cloak of flowers and tenderness, 
as hard and clear as at Earlston. Mary’s grief 
was her own concern, and not of very much 
consequence to anybody else in the world. 
She had no right to forget that fact, and yet 
she did forget it, not being used yet tostand 
alone. While Aunt Agatha, on her side, 
could not but think it was rather hard- 
hearted of Mary to show so little interest in 
her own sister, and such a sister as Winnie. 

“Tt isnot because she is not 1 ened 
Miss Seton went on, feeling all the more 
and more bound to celebrate her favour- 








ite’s praises, “ but I am so anxious she should 
make a good choice. She is not a girl that 
could marry anybody, you know. She has 
her own little ways, and such a great deal 
of character. I cannot tell you what a 
comfort it is to me, Mary, my dear love, to 
think that now we shall have your experi- 
ence to guide us,” Aunt Agatha added, melt- 
ing into tenderness again. 

“T am afraid experience is good for very 
little in such cases,” said Mary, “ but I hope 
there will be no guidance needed —she 
seems very happy now.” 

“ To tell the truth, there is somhebody at 
the Hall—” said Aunt Agatha, “and [ 
want to have your opinion, my dear. Oh, 
Mary, you must not talk of no guidance be- 
ing needed. I have watched over her sirfce 
ever she was born. “The wind has never 
blown roughly on her; and if my darling 
was to marry just an ordinary man, and be 
unhappy, perhaps — or no happier than the 
rest of us,” said Aunt Agatha, with a sigh. 
This last touch of nature went to Mary’s 
heart. : 

“She is rich in having such love, what- 
ever may happen to her,” said Mrs. Ochter- 
lony, “and she looks as if, after all, she 
might yet have the perfect life. She is 
very, very handsome —and good, I am 
sure, and sweet — or she would not be your 
child, Aunt Agatha, but we must not be too 
ready with our guidance. She would not 
be happy if her choice did not come sponta- 
neously, and of itself.” 

“ But, oh, my dear love, the risk of mar- 
rying!” said Miss Seton, with a little sob — 
and she gave again a nervous pressure to 
Mary’s hand, and did not restrain her tears. 
They sat thus in the twilight together, look- 
ing out upon the young living creatures for 
whom life was all brightly uncertain — one 
of them regarding with a pitiful flutter of © 
dread and anxiety the world she had never 
ventured to enter into for herself. Perhaps a 
vision of Francis Ochterlony mingled with 
Miss Seton’s thoughts, and a wistful back- 
ward glance at the life which might have 
been, but had not. The other sat very still, 
holding Aunt Agatha’s soft little flutterin 
hand in her own, which was steady, an 
did not tremble, with a strange pang of an- 
guish and pity in her heart. Mary looked 
at life through no such fanciful mists — she 
knew, as she thought, its deepest depth 
and profoundest calamity; but the fountain 
of her tears was all sealed up and closed, 
because nobody but herself had any longer 
anything to do with it. And she, too, 
yearned over the young sister whose exist- 
ence was all to come, and felt that it was 
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hard to think that she might be “ no happi- 
er than the rest of us.” It was these words 
which had arrested Mary, who, perhaps, 
might have otherwise thought that her own 
unquestionable sorrows demanded more 
sympathy than Winnie’s problematical fu- 
ture. us the two elder ladies sat, until 
Winnie and the children came in, bringing 
life and commotion with them. The black- 
bird was still singing in the bushes, the soft 
northern twilight lingering, and the dew 
falling, and all the sweet evening odours 
coming in. As for Aunt Agatha, her heart, 
though it was old, fluttered with all the agi- 
tation and disturbance of a girl’s— while 
Mary, in the calm and silence of her loneli- 
ness, felt herself put back as it were into 
history, along with Ruth and Rachel, and 
her own mother, and all the women whose 
lives had been and were over. This was 
how it felt to her in the presence of Aunt 

atha’s soft agitation —so that she half 
smiled at herself sitting there composed and 
tranquil, and soothing her companion into 
her usual calm. 

“ Mary agrees with me that this is better 
than Earlston, Winnie,” said Aunt Agatha, 
when the children were all disposed of for 
the night, and the three who were so near 
to each other in blood, and who were hence- 
forward to be close companions, yet who 
knew so little of each other in deed and 
truth, were left alone. The lamp was light- 
ed, but the windows were still open, and 
the twilight still lingered, and a wistful blue- 
green sky looked in and put itself in sweet 
comparison with the yellow lamp-light. 
Winnie stood in one of these open windows, 
half in and half out, looking across the gar- 
den, as if expecting some one, and with a 
little contraction in her forehead that marr- 
ed her fine profile slightly — giving a kind of 
careless half-attention to what was said. 

“ Does she ? ” she answered indifferently ; 
“T should have thought Earlston was a 
much handsomer house.” 

“ Tt was not of handsome houses we were 
thinking, my darling,” said Aunt tha, 
with soft reproof; “it was of love and wel- 
come like what we are so glad as to give 
her here.” 

“‘Wasn’t Mr. Ochterlony kind?” said 
Winnie, with half contempt. “Perhaps he 
does not fancy children. I don’t wonder 
so very much at that. Ifthey were not m 
own nephews, very likely I should thi 
them dreadful little wretches. I suppose 
Mary won't mind me saying what I think. 
I always have been brought up to speak 
out.” 

“They are dear children,” said poor 


mild command, .or somethi 





Aunt tha promptly. “I wish you 
would ~ in, Winne, oo love. It is a 
great deal too late now to go out.” 

And at that moment Mary, who was the 
spectator, and could observe what was go- 
ing on, had her attention attracted by a lit- 
tle jar and rattle of the window at which 
Winnie was standing. It was the girl’s im- 
patient movement which had done it; and 
whether it was in obedience to Miss Seton’s 
more urgent, 
Winnie came in instantly with a lowering 
brow, and shut the window with some noise 
and sharpness. Probably Aunt Agatha 
was used to it, for she took no notice; but 
even her patient spirit seémed moved to 
astonishment by the sudden clang of the 
shutters, which the hasty young woman be- 
gan to close. 

“ Leave that to Peggy, my darling,” she 
said; “ besides, it was nice to have the air, 
and you know how I like the last of the 
gloaming. That is the window where one 
can always see poor Sir Edward’s light 
when he is at home. I ages they are 
sure to be at home, since they have not 
come here to-night.” 

“ Shall I open the window again, and let 
you look at the light, since you like it so 
much ?” said the undutiful Winnie. “I 
closed it for that. I don’t like to have any- 
body staring down at us in that superior 
sort of way —as if we cared; and I am 
sure nobody here was looking for them to- 
night.” 

“No, my dear, of course not,” said Miss 
Seton. “Sir Edward is far too much a gen- 
tleman to think of coming the night that 
Mary was expected home.” 

And then Winnie involuntarily turned 
half round, and darted upon Mary an in- 

uiring defiant look out of her stormy eyes. 

e look "seemed to say, “So it was you 
who were the cause of it!” and then she 
swept past her sister with her streaming rib- 
bons, and pulled out an embroidery frame 
which stood in a corner, and sat down to it 
in an irritated restless way. In that pretty 
room, in the soft evening atmosphere, be- 
side the gentle old aunt, who was folding 
her soft hands in the sweet leisure that be- 
came her age, and in the fair, mature, but 
saddened presence of the elder sister, who 
was resting in the calm of her exhaustion, 
a beautiful girl bending over an embroi- 
dery frame was just the last touch of perfec- 
tion needed by the scene ; but nobody would 
have thought so to see how Winnie threw 
herself down to her work, and dashed at it. 
all because of the innocent light that had 
been lighted in Sir Edward’s window, or, at 
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least, so it seemed. Aunt Agathe did her 
best, by impressive looks and coughs, and 
little gestures, and transparently significant 
words, to subdue the spoilt child into good 
behaviour ; and then, in despair, she thought 
herself called upon to explain. 


“ Sir Edward very often walks over of| had made every arr: 


an evening,” she said, edging herself as it 
were between Mary and her sister. “We 
are always glad to see him, you know. It 
is a little aoeae and then. he has some 
nice young friends who stay with him occa- 
sionally,” said the deceitful woman. “ But 
to be sure, he has too much feeling to think 
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‘best it was an unsatisfactory and forced 
conversation, and Mrs.- Ochterlony was 
but too glad to own herself tired, and to 
leave her aunt and sister to themselves. 
They had given her their best room, with 
the fresh chintz and the pictures. They 
ement for her com- 
fort that affection and thoughtful care could 
suggest. What they had not been able to 
do was to let her-come into their life with- 
out disturbing it, without introducing forced 
restrictions«and new rules, without, in short, 
making her, all innocently and unwittingly 
on both sides, the discord in the house. 


of making his appearance on the night of| Thus Mary found that, without changing 


your coming home.” 

“T hope you will make no difference for 
me,” said Mary, with her heart settling 
down a little deeper into her breast. 

* My love, Ihope I know what is pro r,” 


her position, she had simply changed the 
scene ; and’ the thought made her heart 
sick. 

When Mrs. Ochterlony had retired, the 
two ladies of the cottage said nothing to 


said Aunt Agatha, with her little air of de-| eaeh other for some time. Winnie contin- 


cision. And once more Winnie gave her 


sister a defiant, accusing glance. “It is 1| she had begun, and poor Aunt 


that will be the sufferer, and it is all on 
your account,” this look said, and the beau- 
tiful profile marked itself out upon the wall 
with a contraction across the forehead 
which took away half its loveliness. And 
then an uncomfortable silence ensued. Mrs. 
Ochterlon 
matter of which she knew so little, and 
Aunt Agatha, though she was the most 


ued her work in the same restless way as 
atha took 
up a book, which trembled in her hand. 

e impetuous girl had thrown open the 
window when she was reproved for closing 
it, and the light in Sir Edward’s window 
shone far off on the tree tops, shedding an 
irritating influence upon Winnie when she 


could say nothing more in a| looked up; and at the same time she could 


see the book shaking in Aunt Agatha’s 
hand. Winnie was very fond of the guard- 


yielding of guardians, still came to a point | ian of her youth, and would have indignant- 


of propriety now and then on which she 
would not give way. This was how 
discovered that instead of the Arcadian 
calm and retirement of which the cottage 
seemed an ideal resting place, she had come 
into another little centre of agitated human 
life, where her presence 


ly declared herself incapable of doing any- 


Mary | thing to vex her; but at the same time ; 


there could be no doubt that Aunt Agatha’s 
nervousness gave a certain satisfaction to 
the young tyrant who ruled over her. 
Winnie saw that she was suffering, and 


e a jar and| could not help feeling pleased, for had not 


discord without any fault of any one. Her | she too suffered all the evening? And she 
heart sank. Was she always to be a mis-| made no attempt to speak, or take any ini- 


take and failure wherever she went, — she, 


tiative, so that 1t was only after Miss Seton 


who had once made home so sweet? And | had borne it as long as she was capable of 
in spite of herself, the lonely little thatched | bearing it, that the silence was broken at 
cottage came back to her mind, and moved | last. 


her once more to a longing so profound that 


it took entire possession o 


“ Dear Winnie,” said Aunt Agatha, with 


her. No palace | a faltering voice, “I think, when you think 


was ever so wished and yearned for. It | of it, that you will not think you have been 
seemed to Mary that the stone floor, and | quite considerate in making poor Mary feel 


the beds in the wall, andthe rude hearth, 
would be Paradise itself, so long as they 
were her very own. 


But it would have been worse than un-| never to hear of anything 


uncomfortable the first night.” 

“ Mary feel uncomfortable?” cried Win- 
nie. “ Good gracious, Aunt Agatha, is one 
ut Mary ? 


grateful, it would have been heartless and | What has anybody done? I have Leen sit- 


unkind, to have expressed such a feeling. 


ting working all the evening, like — like a 


So she, who was the stranger, had to put| dressmaker or a poor needlewoman; does 


force on herself, and talk and lead her two 


she object to that, I wonder?” and the 


companions back, so far as that was possi-| young rebel put her'frame back into its cor- 
ble, from their pre-occupation ; but at the| ner, and rose to the fray. Sir Edward’s 
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window still threw its distant light over the 
tree tops, and tht sight of it made her 
smouldering passion blaze. 

“ Oh, my dear, you know that was not 
what I meant,” said the disturbed and agi- 
tated aunt. 

“TI wish then, please, you would say 
what you mean,” said Winnie. “ She would 
not come with us at first, when we were all 
ready for her, and then she would not stay 
at Earlston after going there of her own 
will. I dare say she made Mr. Ochterlony’s 
life wretched with her trouble and her wid- 
ow’s cap. Why didn’t she be burnt with 
her Major, and be done with it?” said 
Winnie. “I am sure it would be by far 
the most comfortable way.” 

“ Oh, Winnie, I thought you would have 
had a little sympathy for your sister,” said 
Aunt Agatha with tears. . 

“ Everybody has sympathy for my sis- 
ter,” said Winnie, “from Peggy upto Sir 
Edward. I don’t see why she should have 
it all. Hasn’t she had her day? Nobody 
came in upon her, when she was my age, to 
put the house in mourning and banish all 
one’s friends. I hate injustice,” cried the 
young revolutionary. “It is the injustice 
that makes me angry. I tell you, Aunt 

tha, she has had her day.” 

“Oh, Winnie,” cried Miss Seton, weep- 
ing, “ Oh, my darling child! don’t be so 
hard upon poor Mary. When she was 
your age she had not half nor quarter the 
pleasures you have; and it was I that said 
she ough: to come among her own friends.” 

“Tam sure she would be a great deal bet- 
ter in some place of her own,” said Winnie, 
with a little violence. “I wonder how she 
can go to other people’s houses with all that 
lot of little children. IfI should ever come 
home a widow from India, or anywhere 
else” — 

“Winnie!” cried Aunt Agatha, with a 
little scream, “for heaven’s sake don’t say 
such things. Sorrow comes soon enough, 
without going to meet it; and if we can 
give her a little repose, poor dear— And 
what do a few pleasant evenings signify to 
you at your time of life?” 

“ A few pleasant evenings!” said Win- 
nie ; and she gave a kind of gasp, and threw 
herself into a chair, and cried too, for pas- 
sion, and vexation, and disgust, — perhaps 
a little, too, out of self-disgust, though she 
would not acknowledge it. “ As if that 
were all! And nobody thinks how the 
days are flying, and how it may all come to 

an end!” cried the passionate girl. After 
having given vent to such words, shame 
and remorse seized upon Winnie. Her 


cheeks blazed so that the scorching heat 
dried up her tears, and she sprang up again 
and flew at the shutters, on which her feel- 
ings had already expended themselves more 
than once, and brought down the bar with a 
clang that startled the whole house. As for 
Aunt Agatha, she sat aghast, and gazed, and 
could not believe her eyes or her ears. 
What were the days that were flying, or the 
things that might come to anend? Could 
this wild exclamation have anything to do 
with the fact that Captain Percival was 
only on a visit at the Hall, and that his days 
were, so to speak, numbered? Miss Seton 
was not so old as to have forgotten what it 
was to be thus on the eve of losing sight of 
some one who had, as she would herself 
have said, “interested you.” But Aunt 
Agatha had never in her life been guilty of 
violence or passion, and the idea of commit- 
ting such a sin against all propriety and 
good taste as to have her usual visitors 
while the family was in affliction, was some- 
thing which she could not take into her 
mind. It looked a breach of morals to Miss 
Seton; and for the moment it actually 
seemed as if Winnie, for the first time in 
her life, was not to have her way. 


CHAPTER XV. 


“EVERYBODY has sympathy with my 
sister,” was what Winnie had said—and 
perhaps that was the hardest thing of all to 
bear. She was like the respectable son 
who came in disgusted into the midst of a 
merry-making all consecrated to the return 
of his disreputable prodigal brother. What 
did the fellow mean by coming home? 
Why did not he stay where he was, and fill 
his belly with the husks? Though if Mary 
had but been left to her young sister’s sym- 
pathy, Winnie would (or thought she would) 
have lavished tenderness upon her. , But 





the fact was, that it was very very hard to 
think how the days were passing by, and 
how perhaps all the precious evenings 
which remained might be cut off for ever, 
and its fairest prospect taken from her life, 
by Aunt — complaisance to Mary. 
It was true that it was Captain Percival’s 
| Visit that Winnie was thinking of. Perhaps 
it was @ little unmaidenly of her to own as 
much even to herself. It was a thing which 
Aunt Agatha would have died sooner than 
\do, and which even Mary could not have 
been guilty of; but then girls now are 
brought up so differently. He might find 





himself shut out from the house, and might 
think the “family affliction” only a pre- 
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tence, and might go away and make an 
end of it for ever — and Winnie was self- 
willed and passionate, and felt as if she 
must move heaven and earth sooner than 
let this be so. It seemed to her as if the 
happiness of her life hung upon it, and she 
cout not but think, being young and fond 
of poetry, of the many instances in books 
in which the magical moment was thus lost, 
and two lives made miserable. And how 
could it harm Mary to see a strange face or 
two about, she who had had the fortitude to 
come home all the way from India, and had 
survived, and was in pe | good health 
after her grief, which of itself was a thin 
for which the critic of eighteen was dispose 
to despise a woman ? 

As she brooded over this at night in her 
own room with the window open and her 
long hair streaming over her shoulders like 
a romantic heroine, and the young moonlight 
whitening over the trees, turrets, and win- 
dows of the Hall, a wild impatience of all 
the restrictions which were at that moment 

ressing upon her came upon Winnie. She 
had been very bright and pleasant with the 
little boys in the garden, which was partly 
because her heart melted towards the help- 


less children who were her own flesh and’ 


blood, and partly because at that time no- 
thing had occurred to thwart or vex her — 
but from the moment when she had seen 
Sir Edward’s window suddenly gleam into 
the twilight, matters had changed. Then 
Winnie had perceived that the event which 
had been the central point of her daily life 
for some time back, the visit of Sir Edward 
and his “ young friend” was not going to 
happen. It was the first time it had occur- 
red to her that Mary’s arrival was in any 
way tolimit or transform her own existence ; 
and her pride, her independence, her self- 
love and self-will were all immediately in 
arms. She, who had a little scorned her 
sister for the faculty of surviving, and for 
the steadiness with which she bore her bur- 
den, now asked herself indignantly, if 
Mary wanted to devote herself to her 
grief why she did not go into some seclu- 
sion to do it, instead of imposing penance 
upon other people? Aid what harm could 
it possibly have done Mary to see some one 
wandering ik the garden by Winnie’s side 
whose presence made the world complete, 
and left no more to be desired in it? or to 
look at poor Sir Edward talking to Auat 
Agatha who took an innocent pleasure in 
his talk? what harm could all this do to 
the ogress in the widow’s cap who had 
come to trample on the happiness of the 
cottage ? What pleasure could it be to her 
FOURTH SERIES. LIVING AGE. VOL. I. 


to turn the innocent old .man, and the 
charming young one, away from the little 
flowery Sener which they were so fond of? 
— for to be sure it did not occur to Winnie 
that Mrs. Ochterlony had nothing to do 
with it, and that it was of his own will and 
—— that Sir Edward had stayed away. 
uch were the thoughts which ran riot in the 
irl’s mind while she stood in the moonlight at 
er open window. There was no balcony 
to go forth upon, and these were not sweet 
musings like Juliet’s, but fiery discontented 
thoughts. Winnie did not mean to let her 
happiness slip by. She thought it was her 
happiness, and she was imperious and self- 
willed, and determined not to let her chance 
be stolen from her, as so many people do. 
As for Mary she had had her day. Let her 
betwenty times a widow, she had once been 
wooed, and had tasted all the delights of 
youth, and nobody had interfered with her 
—and Winnie too had made up her mind 
to have herday. Such a process of think- 
ing could never, as has been already said, 
have gone through the minds of either of 
the other women in the cottage; but Winnie 
was a girl of the nineteenth century in 
which young ladies are brought up differ 
ently—and she meant to have her rights, 
and the day of her delight, and all the 
privileges of her youth, whatever anybody 
might say. 
s for Aunt Agatha on the other side, 

she too was making up her mind. She 
would have cut herself up in little pieces to 
please her darling, but she could not relin- 
= those rules of propriety which were 
earer than herself— she was making up 
her mind to the struggle with tears and a 
kind of despair. It was a heart-rending pres- 
pect, and she did not know how she could live 
without the light of her pretty Winnie’s 
countenance, and see her looking sulky and: 
miserable as she had done that night. -But 
still in consideration of what was right, Miss 
Seton felt that she must and could bear 
anything. To expect a family in mourn- 
ing, and who had just received a widow 
into their house, to see visitors, was an in- 
human idea; and Aunt Agatha would have 
felt herself deeply humiliated could she 
really have supposed that anybody thought 
her capable of such a dereliction of duty. 
.But she cried a little as she considered the 
awful results of her decision. Winnie dis- 
appointed, sullen, and wretched, roused to 
rebellion, and taking no pleasure in her 
life, was a terrible picture to contemplate. 
Aunt Agatha felt that all the pleasure of 
her own existence was over, and cried a 





few salt tears over the sacrifice; but she 
22. 
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knew her duty, and at least there was or 
ought to be a certain comfort in that. 

ir Edward came next day to pay a sol- 
emn visit at the cottage, and it gave her a 
momentary gleam of comfort to feel that 
this was the course of conduct which he at 
least expected of her. He came and his 
“ young friend” came with him, and for the 
moment smiles and contentment came back 
to the,household. Sir Edward entered the 
drawing-room and shook hands tenderly 
with Mrs. Ochterlony, and sat down beside 
her, and began to talk as only an old friend 
could; but the young friend stayed in the 
garden with Winnie, and the sound of their 
voices came in now and then along with the 
songs of the birds and the fragrance of the 
flowers— all nature conspiring as usual to 
throw a.charm about the young creatures, 
who apart from this charm did not make 
the loveliest feature in the social landscape. 
Sir Edward, on the other hand, sat down as 
a man sits down in a room where there is a 
seat which is known as his, and where he 
is in the way of doing a great deal of pleas- 
ant talk most days of his life. This was a 
special occasion, and he behaved himself 
accordingly. He patted Mary’s hand softly 
with one of his, and held it in the other, 
aad looked at her with that tender curiosity 
and inquiry which comes natural after a 
long absence. “She is changed, but I can 
see our old Mary still in her face,” said 
the old man, patting her hand; and then 
he asked about the journey, and if he should 
see the children; and then the ordinary 
talk began. 

“ We did not come last evening, knowin 
you expected Mary,” Sir Edward said, “.an 
a most unpleasant companion I had all the 
night in consequence. Young people will 
be young people, you know — indeed, I 
never can help remembering, that just the 
other day I was young myself.” 

“ Yes,” said Aunt Agatha faltering ; “ but 
you see under the circumstances, Sir Ed- 
ward, Winnie could not expect that her sis- 
ter” — 

“ Dear aunt,” said Mary, “ Ihave already 
begged you to make no difference for me.” 

“T am sure, my love, you are very kind,” 
said Aunt Agatha; “ you always were the 
most unselfish — But I hope I know my duty, 
whatever your good heart may induce you 
to say.” 

“ And I hope, after a while,” said Sir Ed- 
ward, “ that Mary too will be pleased to see 
her friends. We are all friends here, and 
everybody I know will be glad to welcome 
her home.” 

Most likely it was those very words that 





made Mary feel faint and ill, and unable to 
reply. But though she did not say any- 
thing, she at least made no sort of objec- 
tion to the hope; and immediately the 
pleasant little stream of talk gushed up and 
ran past her as she knew it would. The 
two old people talked of the two youn 
ones who were so interesting to them, an 
all that was special in Sir Edward’s visit 
came to a close. 

“Young Percival is to leave me next 
week,” Sir Edward said. “TI shall miss him 
sadly, and unless I am very much mistaken 
it will cost him a heartache to go.” 

Aunt Agatha knew so well what her 
friend meant that she felt herself called 
upon to look as if she did not know. ‘“ Ah,” 
she said, “I don’t wonder. It is not often 
that he will find such a friend as you have 
heen, Sir Edward: and to leave you who 
are always such pleasant company ”— 

“My dear Miss Seton,” said Sir Edward, 
with a gentle laugh, “ you don’t suppose that 
I expect him to have a heartache for love of 
me? He is a nice young fellow, and I am 
sorry to lose him; but if it were only my 
pleasant company ”— 

Then Aunt Agatha blushed as if it had 
been herself who was young Percival’s 
attraction. “ We shall all miss him, I am 
sure,” she said. “ Heis so delicate and con- 
siderate. He has not come in, thinking no 
doubt that Mary is not equal to seeing stran- 
gers; but lam so anxious that Mary should 
see him —that is, I like her to know our 
friends,” said the imprudent woman, correct- 
ing herself, and once more blushing crim- 
son, as if young Percival had been a lover 
of her very own. 

“He is a very nice fellow,” said Sir Ed- 
ward ; “ most people like him; but I don’t 
know that I should have thought of describ- 
ing him as considerate or delicate. Mary 
must not form too high an idea. He is just 
a young man like other young men,” said 
the impartial baronet, “and likes his own 
way, and is not without a proper regard for 
his own interest. He is not in the least a 
hero of romance.” 

“I don’t think he is at all mercenary, 
Sir Edward, if that is what you mean,” 
said Aunt Agatha, blushing no longer, but 
growing seriously red. 

“Mercenary!” said Sir Edward. “I 
don’t think I ever dreamt of that. He is 
like other young men, you know. I don’t 
want Mary to form too high an idea. But 
one thing I am sure of, that. it will be a 
terrible pull for him to drag himself away.” 

And then a little aaanee Na ened which 

nd in the inter- 


was trying to Aunt Agatha, a 
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val the voices of the two young people in 
the garden sounded pleasantly from out- 
side. Sitting thus within hearmg of them, 
it was difficult to turn to any other subject ; 
but yet Miss Seton would not confess that 
she could by any possibility understand what 
her old neighbour meant; and by way of 
escaping from that embarrassment purged 
without thought into another in which she 
floundered helplessly after the first dash. 

“Mary has just come from Farlston,” 
she said. “ Youknew that I think, Sir Ed- 
ward —It has grown quiet a museum, do 
you know ?-— every sort of beautiful thing, 
and all so nicely arranged. Francis — Mr. 
Ochterlony,” said Aunt Agatha, in confu- 
sion, “ had always a great deal of taste — 
Perhaps you may remember ”— 

“ Oh, yes, I remember,” said Sir Edward 
— “such things are not easily forgotten — 
but I hope you don’t mean to suppose that 
Percival ” — 

“JT was thinking nothing about Captain 
Percival,” Miss Seton said, feeling ready to 
ery —‘‘ What 1 meant was, I thought — I 
supposed you might have some interest —I 
thought you might like to know ” — 

“ Oh, if that is all,” said Sir Edward, “ of 
course I take a great interest — but I 
thought you meant something of the same 
kind might be going on here. You must 
never think of that. I would never forgive 
myself if I were twice to be the unfortunate 
occasion ” — 

“Twas thinking nothing about Captain 
Percival,” said Aunt Agatha, with tears of 
vexation in her eyes; “ nor — nor anything 
else — I was talking for the sake of conver- 
sation ; I was thinking perhaps you might 
like-to hear” — 

“ May I show you my boys, Sir Edward ?” 
said Mary, ringing the bell—“TI should 
like you to see them; and I am going to 
ask you, by-and-by, what I must do wj 
them. My brother-in-law is very m<tha 
recluse — I should be glad to have the ad- 
vice of somebody who knows more of the 
world.” 

“ Ah, yes, let us see the boys,” said Sir 
Edward. ‘“ All boys are they ?—that’s a 
pity. You shall have the best advice I can 
give you, my dear Mary — and if you are 
not satisfied with that, you shall have bet- 
ter advice than mine ; there is nothing so 
important as education ; come along, little 
ones. So these are all ? — three — I thought 
you had had more than three. Ah, I beg 
your pardon. How do you do, my little 
man? Iam your mamma’s old friend — I 
knew her long before you were born — 


And while Sir Edward got at these par- 
ticulars, and took the baby on his knee, and 
made himself agreeable to the two sturdy 
little heroes who stood by, and stared at him, 
Aunt Agatha came round behind backs, 
and gave Mary a quiet kiss — half by way 
of consolation, hal by way of thanks — for, 
but for that happy inspiration of sending 
for the children, there was no telling 
what bog of unfortunate talk Miss Seton 
might not have tumbled into. Sir Ed- 
ward was one of those men who know 
much, too much about ge i every- 
thing he himself thought. e could 
detect allusions in the most careless conver 
sations, and never forgot anything even 
when it was expedient and better that it 
should be forgotton. He was a man who 
had been unlucky in his youth, and who 
now in his old age, though he was as well 
off as a man living all alone, in forlorn cel- 
ibacy, could be, was always called poor Sir 
Edward. The very cottagers called him so, 
who might well have looked upon his life as 
a kind of paradise ; and being thus recog- 
nised as an object of pity, Sir Edward had 
on the whole a very pleasant life. He 
knew all about everybody, and was apt by 
times to confuse his neighbours sadly, as he 
had just done Aunt Agatha, by a reference 
to the most private bits of their individual 
history ; but it was never done with ill-na- 
ture — and after all there is a charm ahout 
a person who knows everything about ev- 
erybody. He was a man who could have 
told you all about the Gretna Green mar- 
riage which had cost peor Major Ochter- 
lony so much trouble, as well, or perhaps 
even better, than if he had been present at 
it; and he was favourable to marriages in 
general, though he had never himself made 
the experience, and rather liked to preside 
over a budding inclination like that be- 
tween Winifred Seton and young Percival. 
He took little Wilfrid on his knees when 
the children were thus brought upon the 
scene, in a fatherly, almost grand-fatherly 
way, and was quite ready to go into Mary’s 
plans about them. He thought it was quite 
right, and the most suitable thing she could 
do, to settle somewhere where there was a 
good grammar-school ; and he had already 
begun to calcuate where the best grammar- 
schools were situated, and which would be 
the best plan for Mrs. Ochterlony, when 
the voices in the garden were heard ap- 
proaching. Aunt Agatha had escaped from 
her embarrassment by going out to the 

oung people, and was now bringing them 





come and tell me your name.” 


in to present the y: man for Mary’s ap- 
sow id criticiom, Mies Seton came first, 
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and there was anxiety in her face ; and af- 
ter her Winnie stepped in at the window, 
with a little flush upon her pretty cheek, 
and an unusual light in her eye ; and after her 
— but at that moment the whole party were 
startled by a sudden sound of surprise, the 
momentary falling back of the stranger’s 
foot from the step, and a surprised, half-sup- 
pressed exclamation. ‘“ Oh!— Mrs. Och- 
terlony!” exclaimed Sir Edward’s young 
friend. As it happened all the rest were si- 
lent at that moment, and his voice was dis- 
tinetly audible, though perhaps he had not 
meant it tobe so. He himself was half- 
hidden by the roses which clambered all over 
the cottage, but Mary naturally turned 
round, and turned her face to the window, 
when she heard her own name — as indeed 
they all did — surprised at the exclamation, 
and still more at the tone. And it was thus 
under the steady.gaze of four pairs of eyes 
that Captain Percival came into the room. 
Perhaps but for that exclamation Mary 
might not have recognised him; but her 
ear had been trained to quick understand- 
ing of that inflection, half of amusement, 
half of contempt, which she had not 
heard for so long. To her ears it meant, 
“ Oh, Mrs. Ochterlony !—she who was mar- 
ried over again, as people pretended — she 
who took in the Kirkmans, and all the 
people at the station.” Captain Percival 
came in, and he felt his blood run-cold as 
he met all those astonished eyes, and found 
Mary looking so intently at him. What 
had he done that they should all stare at 
him like that ? for he was not so well aware of 
what he had given utterance to, nor of his 


tone in giving utterance to it, as they | 


all were. 
ter?” he said; “you all look at me as if I 
were a monster. Miss Seton, may I ask you 
to introduce me ” — 

“We have met before, I think,” Mary 
said, quietly. ‘“ When I heard of Captain 
Percival I did not know it was the same I 
used to hear so much about in India. I 
think, when I saw you last it was at” — 

She wanted by sudden instinct to say it 
out and set herself right for ever and ever, 
here where everything about her was 
known; but the words seemed to choke her. 
In spite of herself she stopped short ; how 
could she refer to that, the only great griev- 
ance in her life, her husband’s one great 
wrong against her, now that he was in his 

rave, and she left in the world the defen- 
er and champion of all his acts and ways ? 
She could not do it—she was obliged to 
stop short in the middle, and swallow the 


“ Good heavens, what is the mat- | 
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next word. And they stood all gazing at 
her, wondering what it was. 

“ Yes,” said the young man, with a con- 
fidential air —‘‘ I remember it very well in- 
deed — I heard all about it from Askell, you 
know ;—but I never imagined when I 
heard you talking of your sister that it was 
the. same Mrs. Ochterlony,” he added, 
turning to Winnie, who was looking on 
with great and sudden interest. And then 
there was a pause — such a pause as occurs 
sometimes when there is an evident want of 
explanation somewhere, and all present feel 
that they are on the borders of a mystery. 
Somehow it changed the character of the 
assembled company altogether. A few 
minutes before it had been the sad stranger 
in her widow’s cap, who was the centre of 
all, whom all present paid, willingly or not, 
a certain homage to, and to whom the visi- 
tors had to be presented in a half apologet- 
ic way, as if to a queen. Aunt Agatha, 
indeed, had been quite anxious on the sub- 
ject, pondering how she could best brin 
Sir Edward's young friend, Winnie’s ad- 
mirer, under Mrs. Ochterlony’s observation, 
and have her opinion of him; and now in 
an instant the situation was reversed, and it 
was Mary and Captain Percival alone who 
seem to know each other, and to have re- 
collections in common! Mary felt her 
cheeks flush in spite of herself, and Winnie 
grew pale with incipient jealousy and dis- 
may, and Aunt Agatha fluttered about in a 
state of the wildest anxiety. At last both 
she and Sir Edward burst out talking at 
the same moment, with the same visible im- 
pulse. And they brought the children in- 
to the foreground, and lured them into the 
utterance of much baby nonsense, and 
went so far as to foster a rising quarrel be- 
tween Hugh and Islay, all to cover up from 
each other’s eyes and smother in the bud 
this mystery, if it was a mystery. It was a 
singular disturbance to bring into such a 
quiet house; for how could the people who 
dwelt at home tell what those two strangers 
might have known about each other in In- 
dia, how they might have been connected, or 
what secret might lie between them ? — no 
more than people could tell in a cosy shel- 
tered curtained room what might be going 
on at sea, or even on the dark road outside. 
And here there was the same sense of inse- 
curity — the same distrust and fear. Win- 
nie stood a little apart, pale, and with her 
delicate curved nostril a little dilated. 
Captain Percival was younger than Mary, 
poe Mary up to this moment had been 
hedged round with a cértain sanctity, even 





sob that would have choked her with the 


in the eyes of her discontented young sis- 
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ter. But there was some intelligence be- 
tween them, something known to those two 
which was known to no one else in the par- 
ty. The young man was astonished to find 
it the same . Ochterlony, and Mar 
that it was the same Captain Percival. 
This was enough to set off the thoughts of 
a self-willed girl, upon whose path Mar 
had thrown the first shadow, wildly into a 
kinds of suspicions. And to tell the truth, 
the elder people, who should have known 
better, were not much wiser than Winnie. 
Thus, while Hugh and Islay had a momen- 
jo" struggle in the foreground, which 
called for their mother’s active interference, 
the one ominous cloud of her existence 
once more floated up upon the dim firma- 
ment over Mary’s head; though if she had 
but finished her sentence it would have 
been no cloud at all, and might never have 
come to anything there or thereafter. But 
this did not occur to Mrs. Ochterlony. 
What did occur to her in her vexation and 

ain was that her dead Hugh would be 

ardly dealt with among her kindred, if the 
stranger should tell her story. And she 
was glad, heartily glad, that there was little 
conversation afterwards, and that very soon 
the two visitors went away. But it was she 
who was the last to be aware that a certain 
doubt, a new and painful element of uncer- 
tainty stayed behind them in Aunt Agatha’s 
pretty cottage after they were gone. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Twat night was a painful night for Win- 
nie. The girl was self-willed and _self-lov- 
ing, as has been said. But she was not in- 
capable of the more generous emotions, and 
when she looked at her sister she could no 
more suspect her of any wrong or treach- 
ery than she could suspect the sun shining 
over their heads. And her interest in the 
young soldier had gone a great length. 
She thought he loved her, a it was very 
hard to think that he was kept apart from 
her by a reason which was no reason at all. 
She roved about the garden all the even- 
ing in an unsettled way thinking he would 


come again— thinking he could not stay 


away — explaining to herself that he must 
come to explain. And when she glanced 
indoors at the lamp which was lighted so 
much earlier than it needed to be for the 
sake of Mary’s sewing, and saw Mary seat- 
ed beside it in what looked like perfect 
composure and quietness, Winnie’s impa- 
tience got the better of her. He was to be 
banished or confined to a formal morning 





call, for Mary’s sake, who sat there so calm, 
a woman for whom the fret -and cares of 
life were over, while for Winnie life was 
only beginning and her heart going out 
eagerly to welcome and lay claim to its 
troubles. And then the thought that it was 
the same Mrs. Ochterlony came sharp as a 
sting’ to Winnie’s heart. What could he 
have had to do with Mrs. Ochterlony? 
what did she mean coming home in the char- 
acter of a sorrowful widow and shutting 
out their visitors, and yet awakening some- 
thing like agitation and unquestionable 
recognition in the first stranger she saw? 
Winnie wandered through the garden ask- 
ing herself those questions while the sweet 
twilight darkened, and the magical hour 
passed by, which had of late associated it- 
self with so many dreams. And again he 
did not come. tt was impossible to her 
when she looked at Mary to believe that 
there could be anything inexplainable in 
the link which connected her lover with 
her sister — but still he ought to have come 
to explain. And when Sir Edward’s win- 
dows were lighted once more and the cer- 
tainty that he was not coming penetrated 
her mind, Winnie clenched her pretty 
hands, and went crazy for the moment with 
despite and vexation. Another long dull 
weary evening with all the expéctation and 
hope quenched out of it — another linger- 
ing night — another day in which there was 
as much doubt as hope. And next week 
he was going away! And it was all Mary’s 
fault, however you took it— whether she 
had known more of him than she would al- 
low, in India, or whether it was simply the 
fault of that widow’s cap which scared peo- 
le away. This was what was going on in 
Winnie’s agitated mind while the evening 
dews fell upon the banks of Kirtell, and the 
soft stars came out, and the young moon. 
rose, and everything glistened and shone 
with the sweetness of a summer night. 
This fair young creature who was in _her- 
self the most beautiful climax of all the 
beauty around her, wandered among her 
flowers with her small hands clenched and 
the spirit of a little fury in her heart. She 
had nothing in the world to trouble her, 
and yet she was very unhappy, and it was 
all Mary’s fault. This was the first conse- 
quence of that coming home among her 
own people, which Aunt Agatha had been 
so deeply affronted with her niece for not do- 
ing at once. Probably if Mary could but have 
seen into Winnie’s heart she would have 
thought it preferable to stay at Earlston, 
where the Porshe and the Venus were 
highly indifferent and had no hearts, but 
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only arms and noses that could be broken. 
Winnie was more fragile than the Etruscan 
vases or the Henri II. porcelain. They had 
escaped fracture, but she had not; but for- 
tunately this thought did not occur to Mrs. 
Gikterleay as she sat by the lamp working 
at Hugh’s little blouses in Aunt Agatha’s 
chair. 

And Aunt Agatha, more actively jealous 
than Winnie herself,, sat by knitting little 
socks — an occupation which she had de- 
voted herself to, heart and soul, from the 
moment when she first knew the little Och- 
terlonys were coming home. She was 
knitting with the prettiest yarn and the 
finest needles, and hada model before her 
of proportions so shapely as to have filled 
any woman’s soul with delight; but all that 
was eclipsed for the time by the doubt which 
hung over Mary, and the evident unhap- 

iness of her favourite. Aunt Agatha was 
ess wise than Winnie, and had not eyes to 
perceive that people were characteristic 
even in their wrong-doing, and that Cap- 
tain Percival of himself could have nothing 
to do with the shock which Mary had evi- 
dently felt at the sight of him. Probably 
Miss Seton had not been above a little 
flirtation in her own day, and she did not 
see how that would come unnatural to a 
woman of her own flesh and blood! And 
she sat accordingly on the other side of the 
lamp and knitted, with a pucker of anxiety 
upon her fair old brow, casting wistful 
— now and then into the garden where 

innie was. 

“ And I suppose, my dear, you know 
Captain Pereival very well?” said Aunt 
Agatha, with that anxious look on her 
face. 

“Tdon’t think I ever*saw him but once,” 
said Mary, who was a little impatient of the 
question. 

“ But once, my dear love! and yet you 
both were so surprised to meet,” said Aunt 
Agatha with reasonable surprise. 

“ There are some moments when to see a 





man isto remember him ever after,” said | 
Mary. “It was at such a time that I saw 
Sir Edward’s friend. It would be best to| 
tell you about it, Aunt Agatha. There was | 
a time when my poor Hugh” — 

>“ Oh, Mary, my darling, you can’t think 
I want to vex you,” cried Aunt Agatha, | 
“or make you go back again upon anything | 
that is painful. Iam quite satisfied, for my | 
a when you say so. And so would 
Winnie be, I am sure.” 








sorry to think that Winnie cared much for 
anything that could be said about Captain 
Percival. I used to hear of him from the 
Askells who were friends of his. Do not 
let her have anything to do with him, 
Aunt Agatha; I am sure he could bring her 
nothing but disappointment and pain.” 

“]— Mary ?— Oh, my dear love, what 
can J do?” cried Miss Seton in sudden 
confusion, and then she paused and re- 
covered herself. “Of course if he was a 
wicked young man, I—I would not let 
Winnie have anything to do with him,” she 
added, faltering; “ but—do you think you 
are sure, Mary? If he should be only that 
you do not—like him; or that you have 
not got on — or something ” — : 

“T have toldyou that I know nothing of 
him, Aunt,” said Mary. “I saw him once 
at the most painful moment of my life, and 
spoke half-a-dozen words to him in my 
own house after that — but it is what Ihave 
heard the gentlemen say. I do not like 
him. I think it was unmannerly and in- 
delicate to come to my house at such a 
time ”— 

“ My darling!” said Aunt Agatha, sooth- 
ing hertenderly. Miss Seton was thinking 
of the major’s death, not of any pain that 
might have gone before; and Mary by this 
time in thé throng of recollections that 
came upon her had forgotten that everybody 
did not know. 

“ But that is not the reason,” Mrs. Och- 
terlony said, composing herself: “the 
reason is that he could not, unless he is 
greatly changed, make Winnie otherwise 
than unhappy. I know the reputation he 
had. The Heskeths would not let him 
come to their house after Annie came out; 
and I have even heard Hugh ”— 

“ My dear love, you are agitating your- 
self,” cried Aunt Agatha. “ Oh, Mary, if 
you only knew how anxious I am not to do 
anything to recall ”— 

“To you,” said Mrs. Ochterlony with a 
faint smile; “it is not so far off that I 
should require anything to recall all that 
has happened to me—but for Winnie’s 
sake ” — 

And it was just at that moment that the 
light suddenly appeared in Sir Edwarf’s 
window, and brought Winnie in, white and 
passionate, with a thunder-cloud full of 
tears and lightnings and miserable head- 
ache and self-reproach, lowering over her 
brilliant eyes. 

“Tt is very good of Mary, I am sure, to 


“ Satisfied?” said Mary, wondering, and [think of something for my sake,” said 
yet with a smile; and then she forgot the| Winnie. ‘What is it, Aunt. Agatha? 
wonder of it in the anxiety. “I should be | Everything is always so unpleasant that is 
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for one’s good. I should like to know what 
it was.” . 

And then there was a dead silence in the 
pretty room. Mary bent her head over her 
work, feeling her position very bitter and 
painful, and Aunt Agatha, in a flutter of un- 
certainty and tribulation, turned from one 
to the other, not knowing which side to 
take nor what to say. 

“ Mary has come among us a stranger,” 
said Winnie, “and I suppose it is natural 
that she should think she knows our busi- 
ness better than we do. I suppose that is 
always how it seems to a stranger; but at 
the same time it is a mistake, Aunt Agatha, 
and I wish you would let Mary know that 
we are disposed to manage for ourselves. If 
we come to any harm it is we who will have 
to suffer and not Mary,” the impetuous girl 
cried, as she drew that unhappy embroidery 
frame out of its corner. 

And then another pause, severe and 
startling, fell upon the little party. Aunt 
Agatha fluttered in her chair, looking from 
one to another, and Winnie dragged a 
violent needle through her canvas, and a 
great night moth came in and circled about 
them, and dashed itself madly against the 
= of light on the table. As for Mary, 
she sat working at Hugh’s little blouse, and 
for a Jong time did not speak. 

“ My dear love!” Aunt Agatha said at 
last, trembling, “you know there is 
nothing in the world I would not do to 
please you, Winnie,—nor Mary either. 
Oh, my dear children, there are only you 
two in the world. If one says anything, it 
is for the other’s good. And here we are, 
three women together, and we are all fond 
of each other, and surely, surely, nothing 
ever can make any unpleasantness!” 
cried the poor lady, with tears. She had 
her heart rent in two, like every mediatrix, 
and yet the larger half, as was natural, went 
to her darling’s side. 

“Winnie is right enough,” Mary said, 
quietly. “Tama stranger, and I have no 
right to interfere; and very likely, even if 
I were permitted to interfere, it would do 
no good. Itis ashame to vex you, Aunt 
Agatha. My sister must submit to hear 
my opinion one time, but I am not going to 
disturb the peace of the house, nor yours.” 

“ Oh, Mary, my dear, it is only that she is 
a little impatient, and has always had her 
own way,” said Aunt Agatha, whispering 
across the table. And then no more was 
said. Miss Seton took up her little socks, 
and Winnie continued to labour hotly at 
her embroidery, and the sound of her work, 
and the rustle of Mary’s arm at her sewing, 
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and the little click of Aunt Agatha’s knit- 
ting-needles, and the mad dashes of the 
moth atthe lamp, were all the sounds in 
the room, except, indeed, the sound of the 
Kirtell, flowing softly over its pebbles at 
the footof the brae, and the sighing of the 
evening air among the trees, which were 
sadly contradictory of the spirit of the 
scene within ; and at a distance over the 
woods gleamed Sir Edward’s window, with 
the ill-disposed light which was, so to speak, 
the cause of all. Perhaps, after all, if Mrs. 
Ochterlony had stayed at Earlston, where 
the Psyche and the Venus were not sensi- 
tive, and there was nothing but marble and 
china to jar into discord, it might have been 
better ; and what would have been better 
still, was the grey cottage on the roadside, 
with fire on the hearth and peace and 
freedom in the house; and it was to that, 
with a deep and settled longing, that Mary’s 
heart and thoughts went always back. 
When Mrs. Ochterlony had withdrawn, 
the scene changed much in Aunt Agatha’s 
drawing-room. But it was still a pretty 
scene. Then Winnie came and poured out 
her girlish passion in the ears and at the 
feet of her tender guardian. She sank 
down upon the carpet, and laid her beauti- 
ful head upon Aunt Agatha’s knee, and 
clasped her slender arms around her. “To 
think she should come and drive every one 
I care for away from the house, and set even 
you against me!” cried Winnie; with sobs 
of vexation and rage. ' 
“Oh, Winnie! not me! Never me, my 
darling,” cried Aunt Agatha; and they 
made a group which a painter would have 
loved, and which would have conveyed the 
most delicate conception of love and grief 
to an admiring public, had it been painted. 
Nothing less than a broken heart and a 
blighted life would have been suggested to 
any innocent fancy by the abandonment of . 
misery in Winnie’s attitude. And to tell 
the truth, she was very unhappy, furious 
with Mary, and with herself, and with her 
lover, and everybody in the wide world. 
The braids of her beautiful hair got loose, 
and the net that confined them came off, 
and the glistening silken flood came tum- 
bling about her shoulders. Miss Seton could 
not but take great handfuls of it as she 
tried to sooth her darling; and poor Aunt 
Agatha’s heart was rent in twain as she sat 
with this lovely burden in her lap, thinking, 
Oh, if nobody had ever come to distract 
Winnie’s heart with love-making, and bring 
such disturbance toher life; oh, if Hugh 
Ochterlony had thought better of it, and 
had not died! Oh, if Mary had never seen 
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Captain Percival, or, seeing him, had ap- 
proved of him and thought him of all 
others the mate she would choose for her 
sister! - The reverse of all these wishes had 
happened, and Aunt Agatha could not but 
look atthe combination with a certain de- 
spair. 

“ What can I do, my dear love ?” she 
said. “ It is my fault that Mary has come 
here. You know yourself it would have 
been unnatural if she had gone anywhere 
else ; and how could we go on having peo- 
ple, with her in such deep mourning? And 
as for Captain Percival, my darling ” — 

“T was not speaking of Captain Per- 
cival,” said Winnie, with indignation. 
“ What is he to me? —or any man? But 
what I will not bear is Mary interfering. 
She shall not tell us what we are to do. 
She shan’t come in and look as if she un- 
derstood everything better than we do. 
And, Aunt Agatha, she shan’t —she shall 
never come, not for a moment, between you 
and me!” 

“My darling child! my dear love!” 
cried poor Aunt Agatha, “as if that was 

ossible, or as if poor Mary wanted. Oh, 
if you would only do her justice, Winnie! 
She is fond of you; I know she is fond of 

ou. And what she was saying was entire- 
y for your good.” 

“ She is fond of nobody but her children,” 
said Winnie, rising up, and gathering her 
bright hairdack into the net. “ She would 
not care what happened to us, as long as all 
was well with her tiresome little boys.” 

Aunt Agatha wrung her hands, as she 
looked in despair at the tears on the flushed 
cheek, and .the cloud which still hung 
upon her child’s brow. What could she 
say? Perhaps there was a little truth in 
what Winnie said. The little boys, though 
Miss Seton could not help feeling them to 
be so unimportant in comparison with 

Winnie and her beginning of life, were all 


dered about in her dressing-gown, thinking 
she heard Winnie move, and making pil- 
grimages to her room to find her, notwith- 
standing all her passion and tears, as fast 
asleep as one of Mary’s boys— which was 
very, very different from Aunt - Agatha’s 
case, or Mary’s either, for that matter. As 
for Mrs. Ochterlony, it is uselessto enter 
into any description of her feelings. She 
went to bed with a heavy heart, feelin 
that she had made another failure, an 
glad, as people are when they have little 
comfort round them, of the kind night and 
the possible sleep which, for a few hours at 
least, would make her free of all this. But 
she did not sleep as Winnie did, who felt 
herself so ill-used and injured. . Thus, 
though her friends were so kind, Mary’s ar- 
rival among them carried but little comfort 
with it; and it was heavy and hard to think 
so; and she could not go away again imme- 
diately from them any more than from 
Earlston, leaving a sense of pain behind 
her, but must stay on and make the best of 
it for the moment. Thus, Mrs. Ochterlo- 
ny’s return, a widow, brought more painful 
agitation to Miss Seton’s cottage than had 
been known under its quiet roof since the 
time when she went away a bride. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Anp after this neither Sir Edward nor 
his young friend appeared for two whole 
days. Any girl of Winifred Seton’s impe- 
tuous character, who has ever been left in 
such a position on the very eve of the tell- 
ing of that love-tale, which had been all 
but told for several weeks past, but now 
seemed suddenly and artificially arrested 
just at the moment of utterance — will be 
able to form some idea of Winnie’s feelings 
during this dreadful interval. She heard 
the latch of the gate lifted a hundred times 











in all to Mrs. Ochterlony ; and when she 


had murmured again that Mary meant it | 


all for Winnie’s good, and again been met 
by a scornful protestation that anything 
meant for one’s good was highly unpleas- 
ant, Aunt Agatha was silenced, and had 
not another word to say. All that she 
could do was to pet her wilful darling more 
than ever, and to promise with tears that 


in the day, when, alas, there was no one 
near to lift the latch. She was afraid to go 
;out for an instant, lest in that instant 
| “ they ” should come ; her brain was ringing 
with supposed sounds of footsteps an 

echoes of voices, and yet the road lay hor- 
| ribly calm and silent behind the garden 
| hedge, with no passengers upon it. And 
| these two evenings the Tight came early into 


Mary should never, never make any differ-| Sir Edward's window, and glared cruelly 
ence between them, and that she herself) over the trees. And to be turned inward 


would do anything that Winnie wished or 


poe the sweet old .life from which the 


wanted. The interview left her in such aj} charm had fled, and to have to content one- 
state of agitation that she could not sleep, | self with flowers and embroidery, and the 
canary singing, and the piano, and Aunt 
Jany another girl has passed 


nor even lie down, till morning was break- | 
ing and the new day had begun — but wan- 


| Agatha ! 
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through the same interval of torture, ahd 
felt the suspense to be killing, and the 
crisis tragic — but yet to older eyes per- 
haps even such a dread suspension of all 
the laws of being has also its comic side. 
Winnie, however, took care to keep ~ * 
body from laughing at it in the cottage. It 
was life and death to her, or at least so she 
thought. And her suppressed frenzy of 
anxiety, and doubt, ms fear, were deep 
earnest to Aunt Agatha, who seemed now 
to be living her own early disappointments 
over again, and more bitterly than in the 
first version of them. She tried hard to 
remember the doubt thrown upon Captain 
Percival by Mary, and to persuade herself 
that this interposition was providential, and 
meant to save her child ) an unhappy 
marriage. But when Miss Seton saw Win- 
nie’s tragic countenance, her belief in 
Providence was shaken. She could not 
see the good of anything that made her dar- 
ling suffer. Mary might be wrong, she 
might be prejudiced, or have heard a 
false account, and it might be simply her- 
self who was to blame for shutting her 
doors, or seeming to shut her doors, against 
her nearest and oldest neighbours. Could 
it be supposed that Sir Edward would bring 
any one to her house who was not a fit as- 
sociate or a fit suitor, if things should take 
such a turn, for Winnie ? * Under the pain- 
ful ~ thrown ye the subject by Win- 
nie’s looks, Aunt Agatha came altogether to 
ignore that providential view which had 
comforted her at first, and was so far driven 
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no further vexation might come to the 
young sufferer from this attempt to set all 
ight. 


And Winnie went out without knowing 
of this effort for her consolation. She went 
down by Kirtell, winding down the wooded 
banks, in the sweet light and shade of the 
August morning, seeing nothing of the 
brightness, wrapped up and absorbed in her 
own sensations. She felt now that the mo- 
ment of fate had passed,—that moment 
that made or marred two lives,—and had 
in her heart, in an embryo unexpressed 
condition, several of Mr. Browning’s minor 
poems, which were not then written; and 
felt a general bitterness against the world 
for the lost climax, the dénouement which 
had not come. She thought to herself even 
that if the tale had been told, the explana- 
tion made, and something, however tragi- 
cal, had happened after, it would not have 
been so hard to bear. But now it was 
clear to Winnie that her existence must run 
on soured and contracted in the shade, and 
that young Percival must stiffen into a 
worldly and miserable old bachelor, and 
that their joint life, the only life worth liv- 
ing, had been stolen from them, and blight- 
ed in the bud. And what was it all for ?— 
because Mary, who had had all the good 
things of this ite, who had loved and been 
married in the most romantic way, and had 
been adored by her husband, and reigned 
over him, had come, so far, to an énd of her 
career. Mary was over thirty, an age at 
which Winnie could not but think it must 





in the other direction at last as to write Sir 
Edward a little note, and take the respon- 
sibility ‘upon her own shoulders. What 
Miss Seton wrote was, that though, in con- | 
sequence of their late affliction the family 
were not equal to seeing visitors in a gene- 
ral way, yet that it would be strange indeed 
if they were to consider Sir Edward a 
stranger, and that she hoped he would not 


be comparatively indifferent to a woman 
what happened — at which the snows of age 
must have begun to benumb her feelings, 
under any circumstances, and the loss of a 
husband or so did not much matter; but at 
eighteen, and to lose the first love that-had 
ever touched your heart! to lose it without 
any reason— without the satisfaction of — 
some dreadful obstacle in the way, or mis- 


stay away, as she was sure his company | understanding still more dreadful; without 
would be more a comfort to Mary than an -|ever having heard the magical words and 
thing else. And she also hoped Captain | tasted that first rapture!— Ah, it was 


Percival would not leave the 


all without | hard, very hard; and no wonder that Win- 


— tosee them. It was such a note as| nie was in a turmoil of rage, and bitter- 


a maiden lady was fully justified in writing 
to an old friend — an invitation, but yet giv- 
en with a full consideration of all the pro- 





ness, and despair. ; 
The fact was, that she was so absorbed in 
| her thoughts as not to see him there where 





prieties, and that tender regard for Mary’s | he was waiting for her. He had seen her 
feelings which Aunt Agatha had shown | long ago, as she came down the winding 
throughout. It was writen and despatched | road, betraying herself at the turnings by 
when Winnie had gone out, as she did on | the flutter of her light dress — for Winnie’s 
the third day, in proud defiance and des- | mourning was slight — and he had waited, 
peration, so that if Sir Edward’s sense of | as glad as she could be of the opportunity, 
propriety and respect for Mary’s cap should | and the chance of seeing her undisturbed, 
happen to be stronger than Aunt Agatha’s, | and free from all critical eyes. There is 


i 
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a kind of popular idea that it is only a good 
man, or one with a certain “ nobility” or 
“ generosity ” in his character who is capa- 
ble of being in love; but the idea is not so 
justifiable as it would seem to be. Captain 

ercival was not a good young man, nor 
would it be safe for any conscientious histo- 
rian to claim for him generous or noble 
qualities to any marked Eases; but at the 
same time I am not disposed to qualify the 
state of his sentiments o saying, as is gen- 
erally said of unsatisfactory characters, that 
he loved Winnie as much as he could love 


— He was in love with her, heart 
and soul, as much as if he had been a 
paladin. He would not have stayed at any 


obstacle, nor regarded either his own com- 
fort or hers, or any other earthly bar be- 
tween them. When Winnie thought him 
distant from her, and contemplating his de- 
parture, he had been haunting all the old 
walks which he knew Miss Seton and her 
niece were in the habit of taking. He was 
afraid of Mary — that was one thing indis- 

utable — and he thought she would harm 

im, and bring up his old character against 





him ; and felt instinctively that the harm 
which he thought he knew of her, could 
not be used against her here. And it was 
for this reason that he had not ventured 
again to present himself at the cottage; but 
he had been everywhere about, wherever 
he thought there was any chance of meeting 
the lady of his thoughts. And if Winnie 
had not been so anxious not to miss that 
possible visitor; if she had been coming and 
going, and doing all she usually did, their 
meeting must have taken place two days 
ago, and all the agony and trouble been 
spared. He watched her now, and held his 
breath, and traced her at all the turnings 
of the road, now by a puff of her black and 
white muslin dress, and then by a long 


streaming ribbon catching among the | 


branches — for Winnie was fond of long 
ribbons wherever she could introduce them. 
And she was so absorbed with her own set- 
tled anguish, that she had stepped out upon 
him from among the trees before she was 
aware. 

us ns Percival!” said Winnie, with 
an involuntary cry; and she felt the blood 
so rush to her cheeks with sudden delight 
and surprise, that she was in an instant put 
on her guard, and driven to account for it. 
— “TIT did not see there was any one here — 
what a fright you have given me. And we, 
who thought you had gone away.” added 
Winnie, looking suddenly at him with blaz- 
ng defiant eyes. 

f he had not been in love, probably he 





would have known what it all meant — the 
start, the blush, the cry, and that trium- 
wy indignant, reproachful, exulting look. 

ut he had enough to do with his own sen- 
sations, which makes a wonderful difference 
in such a case. e 

“Gone away!” he said, on the spur of 
the moment —“ as if I could go away — as 
if you did not know better than that.” 

“T was not aware that there was any- 
thing to detain you,” said Winnie, and all 
at once from being so tragical, her natural 
love of mischief came back, and she felt 
perfectly disposed to play with her mouse. 
“ Tell me about it. i it Sir Edward? or 
perhaps you, too, have had an affliction in 
your family. I think that is the worst of 
all,” she said, shaking her pretty head 
mournfully — and thus the two came nearer 
to each other and laughed together, which 
was as good a means of rapprochement as 
anything else. 

ut the young soldier had waited too 
long for this moment to let it all go off in 
laughter. “If ‘you only knew how I have 
been trying to see you,” he said. “I have 
been at the school and at the mill, andin the 
woods—in all your pet places. Are you 
condemned to stay at home because of this 
affliction? I could not come to the cottage 
because, though Miss Seton is so kind, I am 
sure your sister would do me an ilk turn if 
she could.” 

Winnie was startled, and even a little 
annoyed by this speech — for it is a fact al- 
ways to be borne in mind by social critics, 
that one member of a family may be capa- 
ble of saying everything that is unpleasant 
about another, without at the same time 
being able to hear even an echo of his or 
her own opinion from stranger lips. Win- 
nie was of this way of thinking. She had 
not taken to her sister, and was quite ready 
herself to criticise her very severely; but 
when somebody else did it, the result was 
very different. ‘“ Why should my sister do 
you an ill turn?” she said. 

“Oh!” said young Percival; “it is be- 
cause you know she knows that I know all 
about it” — 

“ All about it!” said Winnie. She was 
tall already, but she grew two inches taller 
as she stood and expanded and looked her 
frightened lover into nothing. “ There 
can be nothing about Mary, Captain Perci- 
val, which you and all the world may not 
know.” 








And then the young man saw he had 
made a wrong move. “I have not been 
| haunting the road for hours to talk about 
| Mrs. Ochterlony,” he said. “She does not 
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like me, and I am frightened of her. Oh, 
Winnie, you know very well why. You 
know I would tremble before anybody who 
might make you think ill of me. It is cruel 
to pretend you don’t understand.” 

And then he took her hand and told her 
everything — all that she looked for, and 
perhaps more than all—for there are 
touches of real eloquence about what a man 
says when he is really in love (even if he 
should be no great things in his own person) 
which transcend as much as they fall short 
of, the suggestions of a woman’s curious 
fancy. She had said it for him two or three 
times in her own mind, and had done it 
far more elegantly and neatly. But still 
there was something about the genuine 
article which had not been in Winnie's 
imagination. There were fewer words, but 
there was a great deal more excitement, 
though it was much less cleverly expressed. 
And then, before they knew how, the crisis 
was over, the denouement accomplished, and 
the two sitting side by side as in another 
world. They were sitting on the trunk of 
an old beech-tree, with the leaves rustlin 
and the birds twittering over them, an 
Kirtell running, soft and sweet, hushed in 
its scanty summer whisper at their feet ; 
all objects familiar, and well-known to them 
—and yet it was another world. As for 
Mr. Browning’s poems about the unlived 
life, and the hearts all shrivelled up for 
want of a word at the right moment, Win- 
nie most probably would have laughed 
with youthful disdain had they been 
gested to her now. This little world, in 
which the fallen beech-tree was the throne, 
and the fairest hopes and imaginations pos- 
sible to man crowded about the youthful 
sovereigns and paid them obsequious court, 
was so different from the old world, where 
Sir Edward at the Hall and Aunt Agatha 
in the cottage were expecting the youn, 
people, that these two, as was not unnatural, 
forgot all about it, and lingered together, no 
one interfering with them, or even knowing 
they were there, for long enough to fill Miss 
Seton’s tender bosom with wild anxieties 
and terrors. Winnie had not reached home 
at the early dinner-hour—a thing which 
was to Aunt Agatha as if the sun had de- 
clined to rise, or the earth (to speak more 
correctly) refused to perform her proper 
revolutions. She became so restless, and 
anxious, and unhappy, that Mary, too, was 
roused into uneasiness. “It must be only 
that she is detained somewhere,” said Mrs. 
Ochterlony. “She never would allow her- 
self to be detained,” cried Aunt Agatha, 
“and oh, Mary, my darling is unhappy. 





How can I tell what may have sae aad 
Thus some people made themselves very 
wretched about her, while Winnie sat in 
perfect blessedness, uttering and listening to 
all manner of heavenly nonsense on the. 
trunk of the fallen tree. 

Aunt Agatha’s wretchedness, however, 
dispersed into thin air the moment she saw 
Winnie come in at the garden-gate, with 
Captain Percival in close attendance. Then 
Miss Seton, with natural penetration, saw 
in an instant what had happened; felt that 
it’ was all natural, and. wondered why she 
had not foreseen this inevitable occurrence. 
“T might have known,” she said to Mary, 
who was the only member of the party 
upon whom this wonderful event had no 
enlivening effect; and then Aunt Agatha 
recollected herself, and put on her sad face 
and faltered an apology. “Oh, my dear 
love, I know it must be hard upon you to 
see it,” she said, apologizing as it were to the 
widow for the presence of Joy. 

“T would be a poor soul, indeed, if it was 
hard upon me to see it,” said Mary. ‘No, 
Aunt Agatha, I hope I am not so shabby as 
that. I have had my day. If I look grave, 
it is for other reasons. I was not thinking 
of myself.” 

“My love! you were always so unself- 
ish,” said Miss Seton. “Are you really 
anxious about him? See how happy he 
looks — he cannot be so fond of her as that, 
and so happy, and yet a deceiver. It isnot 
possible, Mary.” 

This was in the afternoon, when they had 
come out to the lawn with their work, and 
the two lovers were still together — not 
staying in one place, as their elders did, but 
flitting across the line of vision now and 
then, and, as it were, pervading the atmds- 
phere with a certain flavour of romance 
and happiness. : ¥. 

“T did not say he was a deceiver — he 
dared not be a deceiver to Winnie,” said 
Mrs. Ochterlony ; “there may be other sins 
than that.” 

“ Oh, Mary, don’t speak as if you thought 
it would turn out badly,” cried Aunt Agatha, 
clasping her hands; and she looked into 
Mrs. Ochterlony’s face as if somehow she 
had the power by retracting her opinion to 
prevent things from turning out badly. Mary 
was not a stoic, nor above the sway of all 
the influences round her. She could not 
resist the soft pleading eyes that looked into 
her face, nor the fascination of her — 
sister’s happiness. She held her peace, an 
even did her best to smile upon the specta- 
cle, and to hope in her heart that true love 
might work magically upon the man who 
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had now, beyond redemption, Winnie’s fu- 
ture in his hands. For her own part, she 
shrank from him with a vague sense of 
alarm and danger; and had it been possi- 
ble to do any good by it, would have felt 
herself capable of any exertion to cast the 
intruder out. But it was evident that 
under present circumstances there was no 
good to be done. She kept her boys out 
of his way with an instinctive dread which 
she could not explain to herself, and shud- 
dered when poor Aunt Agatha, hoping to 
conciliate all parties, set little Wilfrid for a 
moment on their visitor’s knee, and with a 
wistful wile reminded him of the new fami- 
ly relationships Winnie would bring hin. 
Mary took her child away with a shivering 
sense of peril which was utterly unreason- 
able. Why had it been Wilfrid of all others 
who was brought thus into the foreground ? 
Why should it be he who was selected asa 
symbol of the links of the future? Wil- 
frid was but an infant, and derived no fur- 
ther impression from his momentary perch 
upon Captain Percival’s knee, than that of 
special curiosity touching the beard which 
was a new kind of ornament to the father- 
less baby, and tempting for closer investiga- 
tion: but his mother took him away, and 
carried him indoors, and disposed of him 
carefully in the room which Miss Seton 
had made into a nursery, with an anxious 
tremor which was utterly absurd and out of 
allreason. But though instinct acted upon 
her to this extent, she made no further at- 
tempt to warn Winnie or hinder the course 
of events which had gone too fast for her. 
Winnie would not have accepted any warn- 
ing—she would have scorned the most 
trustworthy advice, and repulsed even the 
most just and right interference — and so 
would Mary have done in Hugh Ochter- 
lony’s case, when she was Winnie’s age. 
Thus her mouth was shut, and she could say 
nothing. She watched the two with a 
pathetic sense of impotence as they went 
and came, thinking, oh, if she could but 
make him what Hugh Ochterlony was; and 
yet the major had been far, very far from 
perfect, as the readers of this history are 
aware. When Captain Percival went away, 
the ladies were still in the garden; for it was 
necessary that the young man should go 
home to the Hall to join Sir Edward at din- 
ner, and tell his story. . Winnie, a changed 
creature, stood at the garden-gate, leaning 
upon the low wall, and watched him till he 
was out of sight; and her aunt and her sis- 


could not but be something pathetic to them 
in the sight of the young creature at the 
height of her happiness, all-confident and 
fearing no evil. It came as natural to them 
to think of the shadows that must, even un- 
der the happiest conditions, come over that 
first incredi le brightness, as it was to her 
to feel that every ~ and fear was over, 
and that now nothing could touch or injure 
her more. Winnie turned sharp round 
when her lover disappeared, and caught 
Mary’s eye, and its wistful expression, and 
blazed up at once into momentary indigna- 
tion, which, however, was softened by the 
contempt of youth for all judgment other 
than its own, and by the kindly influence of 
her great happiness. She turned round 
upon her sister, sudden and sharp as some 
winged creature, and set her all at once on 
her defence. 

“ You do not like him,” she said, “ but you 
need not say anything, Mary. It does not 
matter what you say. You had your day, 
and would not put up with any interference 
— and I know fim a hundred — a thousand 
times better than you can do; and it is my 
day now.” 

“Yes,” said Mary. “I did not mean to 
say anything. I do not like him, and I 
think I have reason; but Winnie, dear, I 
would give anything inthe world to believe 
that you know best now. 

“ Ob, yes, I know best,” said Winnie, with 
a soft laugh; ‘and you will soon find out 
what mistakes people make who pretend to 
know — for I am sure he thinks there could 
be something said, on the other side, about 

ou.” 

ee About me,” said Mary —and though 
she did not show it, but stood before her 
sister like a stately tower firm on its founda- 
tion, she was aware of a thrill of nervous 
trembling that ran through her limbs, and 


did he say about me ?” 

“ He seemed to think there was something 
that might be said,” said Winnie lightly. 
“ He was afraid of you. He said you knew 
that he knew all about you; see what _fool- 
ish ideas people take up! and I said,” Win- 
nie went on, drawing herself up tall and 
straight by her stately sister’s side, with 
that superb assumption of dignity which is 
fair to see at her age, “that there never 
could be anything about you that he and all 
the world might not know!” 

Mary put out her hand, looking stately 
anf firm as she did so— but in truth it was 





ter looked at her, each with a certain pathos 
in her face. They were both women of 
experience in their Cifferent ways, and there 


done half groping, out of a sudden mist that 
had come up about her. “Thank you, 
Winnie,” she said, with a smile that had an- 





took the strength out of them. “ What ° 
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ish in it; and Winnie with a sudden ten- 
er impulse out of her own happiness, feel- 
ing for the first time the contrast, looked at 
Mary’s black dress beside her own light one, 
and at Mary’s hair as bright as her own, 
which was put away beneath that cap which 
she had so often mocked at, and threw her 
arms round her sister with a sudden thrill 
of compassion and tenderness ‘unlike any- 


thing she had ever felt before. 


“Oh, Mary dear!” she cried, “does it 
seem heartless to be so happy and yet to 
know that you ”— 

“No,” said Mary steadily —taking the 
girl, who was as passionate in her repen- 
tance as in her rebellion, to her own stead- 
fast bosom. “No, Winnie; no, my darlin 
—I am not such a poor soul as that. 
have had my day.” 





And it was thus that the cloud rolled off, 
or seemed to roll off, and that even in the 
midst of that sharp reminder of the pain 
which life might still have in store for her, 
the touch of nature came to heal and hel 
The enemy who knew all about it might 
have come in bringing with him sicke 
suggestions of horrible harm and mischief; 
but anything he could do would be vain 
here, where everybody knew more abont 
her still; and to have gained as she thought 
her little sister’s heart was a wonderful so- 
lace and consolation. Thus Mary’s faith 
was revived again at the moment when it 
was most sorely shaken, and she began to 
feel, with a grateful sense of peace and se- 
curity, the Comfort of being, as Aunt Aga- 
tha said, among her own friends. 
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BY THE VERY REV. WILLIAM ALEXANDER, 
DEAN OF EMLY. 


O Wonperrvt! round whose birth-hour 
Prophetic song, miraculous power, 
Cluster and burn, like star and flower, 


Those marvellous rays that at Thy will, 
From the closed Heaven which is so chill, 
So passionless, stream’d round Thee still, 


Are but as broken gleams that start, 
O Light of lights, from Thy deep heart, 
Thyself, Thyself, the Wonder art! 


O Counsellor! four thousand years, 
One question tremulous with tears, ’ 
One awful question, vex’d our peers. 


They ask’d the vault, but no one spoke ; 
They ask’d the depth, no answer woke ; 
They ask’d their hearts, that only broke. 


They look’d, and sometimes on the height 
Far off they saw a haze of white, 
That was a storm, but look’d like light. 


The secret of the years is read, 
The enigma of the quick and dead 
By the Child voice interpreted. 


0 everlasting Father, God! 
Sun after sun went down, and trod 
Race after race the green earth’s sod, 


Till generations seem’d to be 
But dead waves of an endless sea, 
But dead leaves from a deathless tree. 


But Thou hast come, and now we know 
Each wave hath an eternal flow, 
Each leaf a lifetime after snow. 








O Prince of Peace! crown’d yet discrown’d, 
They say no war nor battles’ sound 
Was heard the tired world around; 


They say the hour that Thou didst come, 
The trumpet’s voice was stricken dumb, 
And no one beat the battle-drum. 


Yea, still as life to them that mark 
Its poor adventure seems a bark, 
Whose track is pale, whose sail is dark : 


Thou who art Wonderful dost fling 
One ray, till like a sea-bird’s wing 
The canvas is a snowy thing,— ~ 


Till the dark boat is turn’d to gold, 
The sunlit-silver’d ocean roll’d 
With anthems that are new and old, 


With noble path of luminous ray 
From the boat slanting all the way 
To the island of undying day. 


And still as clouding questions swarm 
Around our hearts, and dimly form 
Their problems of the mist and storm : 


And still as ages fleet, but fraught 
With syllables, whereby is wrought 
The fullness of the Eternal thought ; 


And when not yet in God’s sunshine, 
The smoke drifts from the embattled line 
Of warring hearts that would be Thine ; 


We bid our doubts and passions cease, 
Our restless fears be still’d with these — 
Counsellor, Father, Prince of Peace ! 


—Good Words. 
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From The Spectator, 7th April. 


ENGLISH SYMPATHIES IN GERMAN 
AFFAIRS. ° 


Tue news of the week from Germany is, 
if anything, a shade more pacific. It is 
true that the text of the order placing the 
Army on a war footing has appeared in 
the Frenion Gazette, and that the export of 
horses from Austria has been prohibited 
lest they should find their way to Berlin. It 
is true, also, that notes have been inter- 
changed between Berlin and the smaller 
Powers, in which the King’s Government 
announces its unalterable determination to 
remodel the Confederation, which since the 
breach with Austria has become unmana- 
geable. It is true, also, that a pamphlet has 
appeared in Paris recommending an alliance 
of France with Prussia, and announcing 
that Count von Bismark is ready to cede 
the district of Saar-louis, with its coal-fields 
so much needed by French commerce. 
But the initiative of action now rests with 
Prussia, and there is hesitation in Berlin ~ 
an inclination, it would seem, to doubt 
whether after all the diplomatic possibilities 
can have been exhausted. The hesitation 
does not amount to much, for the situation 
remains unchanged, and the King under- 
stands that if he recedes he gives up his 
last chance of dispensing with Parliament- 
ary aid, and his best ae of cement- 
ing his power over all Northern Germany. 
But hesitation means time, and with time 
the sense that war between German States 
is civil war may perhaps grow strong. The 
probabilities are still in favour of war, but 
they are not stronger than they were last 
week, and in the lull it would be well if 
this country asked itself to which side its 
sympathies ought in the long run to incline. 
The merits or demerits of the combatants 
may be about equal, but there seems some 
danger lest the final judgment should be 
based upon a false issue. The flood of sen- 
timental wash with which it is the custom 
in this country to receive any declaration 
of war isa little larger in volume even than 
usual, than it was, for example, before the 
Italian war — a war at once just in incep- 
tion and most beneficent in result. The talkee 
talkee about ambition, and unscrupulous- 
ness, and violence may of course be accept- 
ed as the kind of remark always volunteered 
when anybody threatens to break the com- 
fortable monotony of European life, but 
many of the journals descend to most un- 
reasonable particulars. Austria, to begin 


with, usually in the wrong, is in this in- 
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ive up to threats her right to influence in 
rmany, or to be bullied out of a province 
which was allotted to her not by Europe, 
but by the Power whichis now trying to 
take it away. Whether judged by the old 
ublic law or the new, the faith of treaties 
or the will of the people concerned, her 
argument is impregnable, for she offers 
either to obey the Convention of Gastein, 
or tosubmit the fate of the Duchy to a vote 
of its own Estates. But Austria being in 
the right, is Prussia so absolutely in the 
wrong? If we look for one moment be- 
yond the technicalities of diplomacy, and 
the minor question of her claim to govern 
Holstein because she has half a right to do 
so, the position of her statesmen is clearl 
this. The unity of North Germany is wort 
awar. That arrangement would open to 
twenty-five millions of people, one in lan- 
guage, in literature, in aspirations, and in 
the main in creed, a noble career, would 
consolidate peace in Europe, would inter- 
pose a new and strong barrier against Sla- 
vonic aggression, — which threatens civili- 
zation, — and is, on the whole, desired by 
the mass of the people affected. All that 
is strictly true, and the omitted circum- 
stance, that the Hohenzollerns will benefit 
rather more than anybody else, is a mere 
accident of the situation. The unity of 
North Germany would be a great benefit to 
the world, and to talk of “ stealing provin- 
ces,” and “reviving territories,” and con- 
quering free peoples, is as unreasonable in 
North Germany as it ever was in Italy. 
The people want to be “ conquered,” for if 
they do not they can strengthen Austria’s 
hands till conquest is out of the question. 
Their Courts are quite willing to sanction 
an uprising, or for that matter to organize 
a levee enmasse. The wretched little Kings, 
and Electors, and reigning Dukes who are 
to be relegated to the position of enormous- 
ly wealthy nobles, the Hanoverian person 
who courts France, and the Saxon gentle- 
man whois always sending his treasure to 
fortresses, and the Mecklenburger who has 
re-established the stick, and the Hessian 
who receives his Ministry in his opera-box 
are all astounded with the immorality of 
Prussia, all quite willing to fight if anybody 
else will. But nobody else will. The 
Princes are in the position of the 
Italian Dukes, with this difference, 


that, not being foreigners, they are, except 
in Hesse and ‘Hanover, not personally de- 
tested, and are for local and pecuniary 
reasons rather liked in their capitals. But 
as sovereign rulers their part on earth has 





stance in the right. She simply refuses to 


been played, and Prussia in dismissing them 
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to an honorable retirement will but change 
a feudal organization unsuited to the times 
into a scientifically organized native mon- 
archy, not yet free indeed, and penetrated 
with the disease of militarism, but fairly 
governed, open to commerce, free from ob- 
scurantism, and sure to be in this genera- 
tion once more constitutional. There is no 
particular reason why we should rave at 
such a probability as that, or affect an im- 
mense regard for the forty or fifty oppressive 
and greedy little families whose power of 
doing evil will be reduced in the process. 
We o not like, any more than the Daily 
News, the mode of the operation. War, 
though not the greatest of evils,is a great 
one, and Count von Bismark, though not 
the most insolent of mankind, has a frank- 
ness which is based on contempt, but war 
and the Count are temporary nuisances, and 
the dual organization of Germany is a per- 
manent gain— again because it unites a 
great people under a form admitting of 
action, a gain becauseit prohibits their 
union in,a form which would be a menace 
to Europe. Liberals no more want to see a 
united Germany threatening all the world, 
with the secret sympathy of the Royal 
caste in every country, than they want to 
see Lippe Limberg maintained in_his pos- 
session of the right of life and death. 
Doubtless the means might have been 
better. We should have greatly preferred 
to see the ablest and wisest heads of Ger- 
many assembled at Frankfort in peaceful 
parliament, there to decree a union instantly 
carried out; but how much chance is there 
of all that, or is the world to wait for its 
on objects till kings surrender thrones 
rom generosity, and armies disband them- 
selves from a conviction that war endangers 
the soul? Let us form any judgment ac- 
ceptable at once to the reason and the con- 
science, but let it at least be a masculine one 
not based on a factitious regret for States 
which, had the Congress of Vienna done 
its work thoroughly, would by this time 
have been forgotten. 

The charge against Italy is still more unjust. 
She, forsooth, is allying herself with the op- 
pressor to disturb the peace of the world, 
and is gravely told that if she assists a des- 

| she will lose the sympathies of liberal 
jurope. Did we lose them when we allied 
ourselves wifh Napoleon in order to defend 
the Asiatic horde whom it suits our interest 
to permit to desolate the fairest corner of 
Europe and the richest provinces of West- 
ern Asia? Nobody argues that Italy has 
not aright to fight Austria for Venetia if she 
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was her bounden duty to do so whenever 
she saw achance. Then why is she so wick- 
ed for choosing what seems to herself an ad- 
mirable opportunity ? Because she will in- 
terrupt English investments in Hungarian 
railways, or why? We have not common 
atience with such emasculated politics. 

etter a dozen wars than that Venetia 
should remain crushed down, as she is, by 
sheer brute force, than the spectacle of 
wrong permanently triumphant, and the 
priest and the soldier combining successfully 
to trample down a free race of a higher civ- 
ilization than their own! But Prussia will 
cheat the Italians? Very possibly, if she 
could, though an abler than Bismark tried 
that game and was beaten within six months ; 
but Prussia can’t. The “ price ” to be paid 
to Italy is simply this — that she can enter 
the Quadrilateral rather more easily while 
Prussia is threatening Bohemia, than while 
Prussia is supporting the German right to 
Venice. If she does not enter, she has 
fought as she would have done without 
Prussia; if she does enter, let Prussia 
swindle her out of her regained property if 
she can. We would far rather it had been 
regained in another way; that the Haps- 
burgs, taught by their conflict of centuries, 
had at last made Venetia the dower of an 
Archduchess, and entered the struggle sure 
of the friendship, if not of the sympathy, of 
the only free Power which can give them 
serious aid. But as they will not relax 
their grasp, why is it so wicked to strike 
them fairly on the knuckles ?—so evil to 
ask aid from Bismark when it was right 
to take it from Napoleon ? —so immoral to 
fire on Mantua when it was noble to batter 
Gaeta? Italy is tricking nobody, is ungrateful 
to nobody, is not even breaking with a friend. 
She simply strikes for her own, accepting 
such aid, bad or good, as circumstances may 
yield her. When the passer-by stops the 
thief, we do not ask his previous moral his- 
tory. 

The root of all this injustice and prefer- 
ence for sentiment over policy is the secret 
dread lest France should in the long run be 
aggrandized. We do not wish that, an 
more than our neighbours, but how is it 
likely to happen? ‘ The Rhine” as Eng- 
glishmen understand the phrase, i. e., Bel- 
gium, Napoléon will not get without fight- 
ing England—the last enterprise he is in 
any degree likely to attempt. As against 
any other aggrandizement, say the posses- 
sion of Saar-louis, or even of trans-Rhenan 
Prussia, we have these counterpoises to con 
sider. That a free State of twenty-fom 
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tier, will be seated on the Mediterranean, 
with its existence and prosperity dependent 
on the freedom of that sea. That on the east 
France will be bounded by an Empire of 
twenty-five millions of brave men, strongly 
organized, and penetrated by an immovable 
social, political, and intellectual dislike of 
France. That on the north-west France will 
be bounded as now by a kingdom feeble in- 
deed, but felt by a great military monarchy to 
be the buffer which protects herself and 
France from the chances of a daily collision. 
France, even if nominally aggrandized, will 
be really restricted ; there will be no terri- 
tory left to acquire at a cost less than that of 
a war for existence, and peace will be pre- 
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served by the visibly fearful consequences 
which will follow its interruption. The Gov- 
ernment of corporals at Berlin is no pleasant- 
er to us than to any other Liberals, but that 
is no reason why we should be blind to the ef- 
fects which its action, selfish or sincere, as it 
may be, must gown ge f produce. “ Blind- 
ly the wicked work the righteous will of 
Heaven,” and Count von Bismark in annex- 
ing a Duchy to keep down constitutionalists, 
may help materially to lay the foundation 
of a European system in which standing 
armies shall be of little account, and free- 
dom therefore the only permanent possi- 
bility. 





Tue Proup Cwaracter.—The chief| 


and common companion of pride is ignorance. 
Our pride feeds itself by dwelling upon the pos- 
session of some ornament which we believe to 
be extraordinarily brilliant. But did we see the 
precious jewels which adorn many others in 
like circumstances, we would shun to wear 
ours, and would meekly set ourselves to in- 
crease our store of grace. When the savage 
points proudly at the glass beads that adorn his 
neck,.or a schoolboy plumes himself upon being 
able to spell out a common word, we cannot 
help laughing at their foolish ignorance. One 
day, when sitting in an express train, I noticed 
a swallow flying along —now far ahead, now 
far behind, making flying circles, as it seemed, 
round the train. ‘I wonder,” thought I, 
“what that little creature would say if it could 
describe the impression which our highly-prized 
invention must make upon it. It must bemuch 
amused at the huge engine, with the puffing 
chimney, and all the snorting, whistling, hiss- 
ing, and rattling, while it, without the slightest 


. noise or effort, but.only with a pair of tiny 


wings, which one might put into his waistcoat 
pocket, accomplishes a speed of from eighty to 
ninety miles an hour. Surely we have not 
yet learned all the art of locomotion, even 
with our six thousand years’ studying and try- 
ing!” Once—it was a week-day — I stood in 
a large country church, and looked at the 
splendid organ which towered up to the ceiling. 
It was just being tuned, and the organist sent 
forth a powerful roll of sound. Adjacent to 
the church was a meadow, and through the open 


window came the bellow of a cow, which made 
the church ring, and drowned the sound of the 
organ. I looked up to the huge instrument, 
with its rows of gigantic tubes, realizing in my 
fancy the tremendous bellows and the man 


‘blowing them in the sweat of his brow; and 


then going to the window I looked at the cow, 
a comparatively little animal, six feet long and 
five high, and thought of its little throat, from 
which the powerful note proceeded. And I 
said to myself, ‘‘ We have much to learn yet be- 
fore we shall be able to rival nature’s sounds!” 
The man who has,some idea, however dim, 
of the boundless ocean of knowledge and 
science, whereof that which we do know is but 
a little drop, will deem nothing more absurd 
than proud self-elevation over the little know- 
ledge we have ; and it may be safely affirmed that 
a proud man, even though he were the most 
eminent among the learned or gifted, must be 
an esprit b rne — aman whose range of view is, 
after all, sadly limited. Nor is this applica- 
ble only to science, but to every other sphere of 
mental development. A man who puts him- 
self forward on the ground of his moral ex- 
cellence, can only do so by shutting his eyes to 
the faults which ‘he has left uncorrected, and to 
theimpure motives which disguise themselves 
under the mask of his moral integrity. Moral 


or spiritual pride is always a sign of want of ° 


self-knowledge. A wise builder will never con- 
tinue building up a lofty tower after he knows 
that there are rotten spots in the foundation. 
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